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WHEN SHE COMES HOME. 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





When she comes home again! A thousand 
ways 

{ fashion, to myself, the tenderness 

Of my glad welcome: I shall tremble—yes; 

And touch her as when first in the old days 

I touched her girlish hand, nor dared upraise 

Mine eyes, such was my faint heart’s sweet 
distress. 

Then silence, and the perfume of her dress: 

The room will sway a little and a haze 

Cloy eyesight—soulsight, even—for a space: 

And tears—yes; and the ache here in the 
throat 

To know that I so ill deserve the place 

Her arms make for me; and the sobbing note 

I stay with kisses, ere the tearful face 

Again is hidden in the old embrace. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association is fortunate in the elec- 
tion for its president of Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. Mrs. Blake, the only other 
candidate, withdrew her name in a gen- 
erous and praiseworthy manner, and Mrs. 
Catt was thus the unanimous choice of 
the convention. She made a dignified 
and beautiful little speech, as Miss An- 
thony in a few feeling and appropriate 
words resigned the reins of office into 
her hands. 


—— —7- — 


On Wednesday last the Committee on 
Election Laws gave the petitioners for 
municipal, presidential, and tax-paying 
suffrage for women, leave to withdraw. 
Senator Innes dissented from the decision 
of the committee in regard to the first 
two bills, and these will come béfore the 
House for debate on Tuesday next, Feb 
20. It is hoped that all our friends will 
make sure of attending. 


-_eo 





Steps are being taken by the Political 
Equality Club of Castile, for building a 
suitable building for the Cordelia A. 
Greene library, consisting of over 2,000 
volumes. Some $3,000 has already been 
donated by the patrons and friends of Dr. 
Greene. 





-_—<eo 


A suffrage conference will be held in 
Baltimore, Md., on the afternoons and 
evenings of Feb. 16 and 17. A number of 





the best speakers and workers from the 
National American Association are ex- 
pected to be present. 


—— =_-- 


The Japan Weekly Mail, under the 
heading of *‘Woman’s Rights in Japan,” 
says: 

Messrs. Kataoka and Ando, prominent 
members of the House of Representatives, 
are said to be about to introduce a bill 
for investing a wife with the same title to 
protection against extra-marital irregu- 
larities on the part of her husband as a 
husband now enjoys against such irregu- 
larities on the part of bis wife. These 
gentlemen will deserve a high place in 
their country’s gratitude if they succeed 
in establishing the doctrine of reciprocity 
of obligation in married life. Japan, in 
that respect, has not advanced much 
beyond the point where Greece stood in 
the days of Andromache and Hector, and 
Rome in the time of Scipio and Tertia 
A milia, 


eo 








Mrs. Ida H. Harper replied in the New 
York Sun of last Sunday to the terrific 
arraignment of women made by Cardinal 
Gibbons at Baltimore, She says in part: 


The general assertion may be made that 
homes were never so beautiful, so well 
appointed, so perfectly managed, as they 
are to-day. The modern woman could 
give her grandmother a world of informa- 
tion on sanitary plumbing, drainage, and 
ventilation, prevention of disease, hygi- 
enic covking, and correct dress and 
diet for children. The percentage of 
sickness has greatly decreased, and fami- 
lies, in all classes, never had so much 
comfort as they now enjoy. Any un- 
prejudiced person must admit the truth 
of these statements, and, at the same time, 
acknowledge that women are doing a 
grander work than ever before in the 
schools, the churches, the charities, the 
reforms, and all the varied departments 
of human activities. 


-_-- —— 


In response to Cardinal Gibbons’ charge, 
“I speak the sober truth when I affirm 
that for the wrecks of families in our 
country, woman bas a large share of the 
responsibility,’ Mrs, Harper continues: 


Probably she has, She grew tired of 
sitting on the safety valve, and got off. 
Ever since people quit living in tribes and 
divided up into households, the respecta- 
bility and responsibility of the family 
have been placed on the woman. If 
poverty stared them in the face, it was 
because she was a poor manager. If the 
husband took to drink, it was because his 
home was not made pleasant. If the 
children went to ruin, it was because the 
mother did not train them right. She 
has been continually held responsible for 
conditions entirely beyond her control, 
and if the approach of the new century 
finds her in rebellion it need occasion no 
surprise. The stronger and more philo- 
sophical among women are willing still to 
bear the responsibility, but they demand 
the power which should rightfully go 
with it. The weaker and more reckless 
women are inclined to get rid of it entirely. 

But let this be remembered in this talk 
about divorces, that the vast majority are 
obtained by wives because of the short- 
comings of husbands, and not by men 
because women have failed in their obli- 
gations. The statutes under which these 
are secured are framed wholly by men. 
in not one had women any share; it is 
men alone who can stand sponsor for their 
validity and necessity. 

Cardinal Gibbons says women are try- 
ing to usurp positions for which neither 
God nor Nature ever intended them. We 
wish these had been specified. When 
first they asked for an education beyond 
the “three Rs” they were told that neither 
God nor Nature ever intended that woman 
should understand Greek and mathe- 
matics. When they wanted a chance to 
earn a living, they were warned that God 
and Nature intended woman should only 
cook and sew. In fact, they never have 
attempted anything outside the four walls 
of home without having this admonition 
held over their heads, but they have found 
that whenever they could circumvent man 
and do the things they wanted to, they 
got on all right with God and Nature. 





— > © 





THE LAST FORTNIGHTLY. 





Mrs. Livermore being prevented by a 
heavy cold from giving her promised 
reminiscences at the Fortnightly, Mrs. O. 
B. Cole filled the afternoon very accept- 
ably with an informal talk on the brilliant 
Spanish author, Senora Emelia Pardo 
Bazan. She has written several novels 
and short stories, and really had the 
honor of being the first person to bring 
the wonders of Russian life and literature 
into notice in Spain. Her remarkable 
book on Russia treats, first of its history 
and natural conditions, second of its 
political condition and the part women 
took in Nihilism, lastly of modern Russian 
literature. She ably advocated equality 
for women in political life and in educa- 





was sole editor for three years, doing 
notable work by her trenchant articles. 
She was theonly woman ever invited to give 
a course of lectures before the exclusive 
Athenzwum of Madrid. Mrs. Cole described 
her as ‘‘a thinker who dares say what she 
thinks; a fighting force and a staying 


power.”’ 
Miss M. M. Gilbert presided, and Mr. 
W. L. Haskel reported the progress 


toward debate of our bills at the State 
House. Cc. W. 


— —_——-— 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION, 





The 32d annual convention of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. opened at the 
Church of Our Father in Washington, 
D. C., Thursday, Feb. 8, at 10 A. M. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony presided. Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw opened the meeting with prayer. 
Miss Anthony said: 


MIS8 ANTHONY'S SPEECH, 


This is the 32d year I have been in 
Washington. It is good for us to come up 
to this Mecca, the heart of our nation. 
Here the members of Congress from all 
paits of the country come together to 
deliberate for the best interests of the 
whole government and of their respective 
States. So our delegates assemble here to 
plan for the best interests of our cause in 
the nation and in their respective States 
We come here to study how we may do 
more and more for the spread of the 
doctrine of equality, but chiefly to study 
how to get the States to concentrate their 
efforts on Congress. Our final aim is an 
amendment to the National Constitution 
providing that no citizen over whom the 
stars and stripes wave shall be debarred 
from suffrage except for cause, Let us 
then resolve ourselves into a committee of 
the whole, and deliberate how we can do 
what is best for the whole nation, as well 
as for our own States. I am always glad 
when wecome to Washington, and in our 
little peregrinations over the country | 
have been more and more impressed with 
the conviction that while we should all do 
the best work we can in our own States, 
we ought to hold our anoual meeting in 
Washington. 

Miss Lavina A. Hatch was appointed 
time keeper. After the roll call of States 
by the recording secretary, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw gave her report as vice-president at 
large. 

MISS SHAW'S SPEECH, 

Before giving my report, I want to tell 
a story against Miss Anthony. We suf- 
fragists bave been called everything under 
the sun, and when there was nothing else 
quite bad enough for us, we were called 
infidels, which includes everything. Once 
we went to hold a convention in a par- 
ticularly orthodox city in New York State; 
and Miss Anthony, wishing to impress 
upon the audience that we were not athe- 
ists, introduced me as ‘a regularly-or- 
dained orthodox minister, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, my right bower!" That orthodox 
audience all seemed to know what a right 
bower was, for they laughed even louder 
than you do. After the meeting, Miss 
Anthony said to me, ‘What did I say to 
make the people laugh so?’ I answered, 
‘You called me your right bower.’’ She 
said, ‘‘Well, you are my right-hand man. 
That is what right bower means, isn’t it?’’ 
And this orthodox minister had to ex 
plain to her Quaker friend what a right 
bower was. 

The chief event of last summer was the 
quinquennial meeting of the International 
Council of Womenin London. The Wom- 
en’s National Council of the United States 
is made up of about twenty sucieties with 
an aggregate membership of 3,000,000 
women. It is not a Suffrage Association, 
yet it honored two women who have been 
known for some years as suffragists, Miss 
Anthony and myself, by making us dele- 
gates to London. They said they did this 
because they wanted two women who did 
not represent anything too radical. The 
most contradictory reports have been cir- 
ulated about that meeting of the Inter 
national Council in London. Some of the 
papers said it was a complete failure, and 
others that it was an immense success, 
It was one of the greatest gatherings of 
women from all parts of the world that I 
ever saw, and therefore the biggest suf- 
frage convention I ever saw. Suffrage 
there seemed to take possession of the 
whole meeting, as it does at every great 
gathering of women. From this point of 
view, it was a decided and emphatic suc- 
cess. The largest meeting of all was the 
one held by the Suffrage Associations, and 
every suffrage heart would have swollen 
so large it could hardly have been kept 
within the bounds of the body if it had 
teen the applause with which Miss An- 
thony was greeted. She could not speak 
for ten minutes, 

In England I entered upon a role I had 
never filled before, or had any ambition 
for—I entered ‘‘society;’ and for ten days 
I was in it from before breakfast till after 
midnight; and I prayed the prayer of the 
Pharisee—I thanked the Lord that I was 
not as other women are who have to go 
into society all the time. Ihad thought that 
travelling up and down the country with 
gripsack in hand was hard enough; but it 
is child’s play to hand-shaking and hob- 





| tion in a monthly paper, for which she | nobbing with duchesses and countesses. 


However, the experience was good for us, 
and it was especially good for those 
American women who had thought that 
they knew more than other women till 
they met them and found that they didn’t. 

I came home, and spent three days 
there, and then took my grip in hand and 
started out again lecturing—mostly for 
the Redpath bureau, and for people who 
did not want to hear about suffrage; so I 
spoke on “The Fate of Republics,”’ ‘The 
American Home,’’ ‘*The New Man,” etc. 
Under these titles I give them stronger 
doses of suffrage than I ever do here, and 
they receive it with great enthusiasm, be- 
cause it is not called suffrage. I spoke 
the other day in Cincinnati to about 3,000 
people, including Francis Wilson, and they 
weie delighted, and did not suspect that 
it was suffrage. They don’t know what 
suffrage is. They think it only means be- 
rating the men. In this way, if I have not 
been speaking directly for suffrage, I have 
perhaps done the best suffrage work I 
could, 

(To be continued.) 


>< 


THE BOSTON GLEANING CIRCLE. 


In a late number of Time and the Hour, 
we find the following curious record of an 
early Boston women’s club, ‘Taverner’’ 
says: 


This was a club under the decorous title 
of the **Boston Gleaning Ciicle,’’ formed 
in the winter vf 1805, It embraced twenty- 
one regular members, young unmarried 
women, and eleven honorary members, It 
met weekly, on Saturday afternoons, at 
the homes of the members. ‘Two readers 
were chosen for each meeting—the first to 
open the exercises with reading a chapter 
from the Bible, the other to read from the 
work selected for the afternoon’s consid- 
eration, ‘“‘Any book favorable to the im- 
provement ot the mind” could be selected, 
under the rules of the club,‘*from Divinity, 
History, Geography, Astronomy, Travels, 
or Poetry;’’ but novels and romances were 
absvlutely excluded, ‘The reader was ex- 
pected vccasionally to make a pause in her 
reading, ‘that any observation might be 
offered.”” It was provided in the regula- 
tions that “any member may send in sume 
question to the secretary, sealed, by her 
tu be presented to the president, and then 
made known to the circle, that any and all 
of them may, at the next meeting, return 
ap auswer iu writing. As the authors are 
unknown, any comments may be made 
and judgment passed which production is 
really the best; and each member has the 
liberty of writing ou any subject and on 
any character to be treated, in the same 
manner as before mentioned,”’ 

Some extracts trom the Transactions 
are enlightening as to literature of the 
day “favorable to the improvement” of 
the young Boston feminine mind. *‘Watts 
on the Improvement of the Mind,’’ was 
the first work selected. ‘Then followed 
“The Female Mentor.’’ Then, Hannah 
Adams’s ‘“‘Histury of New England.” 
Afterward, “Instructions for a Young 
Lady; **fhe Wife;’ *‘fbe Pleasures of 
Imagination;”’ [Homer's ‘Iliad.’ And 
some of the sealed questions filed show 
the thoughts which agitated the Buston 
female breast of that day :— 

“What are the disadvantages arising 
from reading Novels?” (Sigued) Portia. 

“What is the most useful branch of a 
female’s education? Which is most con- 
ducive to improvement, the study of 
Books or of Mankind?” 

“What constitutes a virtuous and ac- 
complished woman?”’ 

‘Which character most merits our con- 
tempt for a young woman, coquetry or 
prudishness? And is not Unaffected 
Modesty the best guide for a female in 
her conversation with the other sex?’’ 
Adeline, 

“Is not beauty injurious to some?”’ 
Eliza Ann. 

“What is the most amiable trait in the 
female character?’ Julia, 

‘‘What are the essential qualities of an 
agreeable companion?” 

**What is meant by the term ‘Platonic 
Love’ ?”’ 

“With how much religion ought a per- 
son to rest satisfied, and is it worth our 
while to labor for more than just enough 
to keep us from misery?” 

Some of the papers of their own com- 
position presented by members were 
entitled, ‘An Apostrophe to the First of 
May,” “Reflections on a Moonlight Even- 
ing,’ ‘On the Rain,’’ ‘Reflections on the 
Rising Sun.’’ Later in its career the 
regular reader was required to recite not 
less than twenty lines of prose or poetry, 
either blank verse or rhyme, chosen from 
any book within the rules prescribed by the 
Circle, and written by herself in a blank- 
book kept for the purpose, or pay a fine 
for non-compliance. Bad weather was no 
excuse for non-attendance of members, 
which was a finable offence. No specta- 
tors were admitted to the meetings ex- 
cepting the mothers of members. No 
refreshments were provided excepting 
sugar and water for the reader, Members 
were permitted to bring such work with 
them as did not require close attention. 
This seriously literary Circle was ap- 
parently maintained for ten years, and 
among its members at different times 
were many nice Boston girls—as nice, no 
doubt, as the girls of our renowned Sat- 
urday Morning Club. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Miss LAURA FISHER, superintendent of 
Boston kindergartens, is giving a course 
of instruction at Radcliffe College. Miss 
Fisher has the honor to be Radcliffe’s 
first woman lecturer, 

Miss Matie E. Toornaker, of Kansas 
City, Kan., recording secretary of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, has 
just been chosen deputy county cle:k of 
Wyandotte County. Miss Toothaker is a 
charming and cultured young woman, 

Miss Cora A. WELLMAN has been ap- 
pointed assignee of the Hinsdale (N. H.) 
Savings Bank by the Supreme Court. 
Miss Wellman, who succeeded her father 
as treasurer of the bank, was recom- 
mended for appointment by the incorpo- 
rators, who decided to have the affairs of 
the institution cleared up as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Miss CeceLIA BEAUX has been awarded 
the Temple gold medal for the best oil 
painting exhibited by an American artist, 
by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Miss Beaux's prize picture is a por- 
trait group, entitled ‘Mother and Daugh- 
ter,”’ the same which gained her the medal 
and $1,500 at the Carnegie exhibition in 
Pittsburgh, 


Miss ALINE GORREN, in her new 
volume of essays, entitled “Anglo-Saxon 
and Others,’’ takes up the question of race 
superiority as shown in the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon nations, its causes, the like- 
lihood of its permanence, and its effect 
upon English and American character. 
The book will bear the imprint of the 
Scribners. 

Mrs. A. L. Vrooman Woop, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been appointed one of 
the judges for the Paris exposition by 
Commissioner General Peck. The honor 
was entirely unexpected by Mrs. Wood, 
and it indicates a high appreciation of her 
judgment as an art connoisseur. She will 
pass upon the decorated china to be 
exhibited by the National League of 
Mineral Painters. 

Miss Mona CLARKE, one of the few wom- 
en engravers in this country, occupies a 
lucrative position with a wholesale jewelry 
house in Chicago, She engraves wedding 
and engagement rings. She devotes her- 
self exclusively to engraving and design- 
ing, and when not busy in her daily work 
she is creating designs for silver articles, 
some of which have been accepted by one 
of the great manufacturing firms of the 
city. 

Mrs, J. C. Croiy, who has just round- 
ed her seventy years, is the literal em- 
bodiment of the woman's movement, 
being not only the progenitor of woman’s 
clubdom, but the pioneer press woman of 
the country. Few of her contemporaries 
know that her pen name, Jennie June, 
is one of the sweetest reminiscences of 
her childhood. When she was only twelve 
a gentleman who had been visiting her 
family wrote to a friend: “She is the 
Juniest little girl lever knew!’ In after 
years, when she made her first adventure 
into print and sought for a signature, she 
remembered the quaint fancy and prompt- 
ly became Jennie June. 

Dr. M. J. AusBAu added the automa- 
tic side gear to the Just-Alsbau torpedo, 
the invention of which has been the life 
study of Captain W. Just, a former British 
artilleryman, and has won the indorse- 
ment of the United States, British, and 
Austrian authorities. ‘‘One morning,”’ said 
Captain Just, “I was puzzling over the 
draught of my torpedo. Dr. Alsbau came 
up, and looking over my shoulder asked: 
‘What’s going to make it come up? It 
will go under the water all right; that I 
can see, Bnt what is going to make it 
come up at the right time?’ She had put 
her finger on the weak spot, and I told her 
it was a question easier asked than an- 
swered. The very next morning she 
brought me draughts of the whole side- 
gearing. It is automatic, worked through 
gravity balance, and can be set like a 
clock,—that is, if you wish the torpedo to 
go, say, three feet under water and then 
come up you set it at three, orif you wish 
it to go ten, twenty, thirty, or any dis- 
tance, you have only to set it accordingly. 
She invented ina few hours a thing that 
had puzzled me for ten years.’’ Dr. Alsbau 
is a woman considerably under forty, and 
has a large practice in New York City. 
She has always displayed a decidedly in- 
ventive turn, but has, previous to the per- 
fecting of this engine of war, devoted her 
talents to surgical instruments and elec- 
tric appliances to be used in her pro- 
fession. 
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WHAT HENRY THINKS ABOUT WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

What Henry thinks must be what a 
great many men think, for he is in no 
way remarkable or different from hun- 
dreds of others, being just an ordinary 
young married man of thirty, working 
every day from seven inthe morning until 
six at night for a firm employing several 
hundred men, most of whom, like Henry, 
live in the suburbs. It would be out of 
the question to allow all of the men to go 
home to vote, and many of them live at 
such a distance that in order to be at their 
work by seven o’clock they must leave 
home before the polls are open. Conse- 
quently, although in a general way he 
values his right of suffrage, yet when it 
comes to a particular instance there are 
few issues which seem to him important 
enough to warrant the losing of a day’s 
pay and running the risk of losing his 
position also, So Henry seldom votes, 

He could, of course, attend the pri- 
maries avd caucuses, which are held in 
the evening, if he chose; but Henry hasa 
modest opinion of his own weight and 
importance; he feels convinced that poli- 
tics is a game in which he is but a pawn, 
a position which he recognizes, but which 
does not fill his heart with pride; he sees 
no immediate advantage to himself in 
working to get others into comfortable 
positions, where they can draw good sala- 
ries through hard times and good alike, 
and he has no desire to gratify the ambi- 
tion of some to gain power and invflu- 
ence in unsalaried positions, which are 
but stepping-stones to better things’in the 
future. So for these reasons and others, 
including the desire to rest and be com- 
fortable at home after his day's work is 
over, for Henry is a very domestic man, 
seldom going out of an evening, he takes 
very little active part in the work of run- 
ning the government, 

Henry hasa sister, a school teacher, who 
is mildly interested in woman suffrage, 
and not long ago she asked him if he 
would sign a petition urging the Legisla- 
ture to consider the question of granting it. 
His reply was most prompt, ‘Why, yes, 
I'll sign it; but I did not know you were a 
woman suffragist.”’ 

“Not know it? Why, Henry, you know 
I have voted for school committee ever 
since I was old enough.” 

“I know that, but [ have heard you 
grumble at having to doit, and coax some 
one to go with you, so I supposed you 
looked upon it as a duty because you 
were a teacher and interested in the 
schools.”’ 

“I know I have complained, but it was 
in the old days before the Australian 
ballot system, when I certainly found it 
extremely disagreeable to enter a room 
filled with men. It is much more agreeable 
now, avd I do not mind it so much. But, 
surely, you must have known that I at- 
tend their fairs and meetings, and read the 
Woman's JouRNAL. Now that you have 
found out that your sister is a suffragist, 
tell me what you think about it.” 

“I don’t see why women can’t vote just 
as well and better than men, for they have 
more time for it. Take my case, it is im- 
possible for me to get off to vote, but 
there is nothing to hinder Martha.” 

“Nothing to hinder Martha! my dear 
Henry, only three small children, all 
under four years of age.” 

“Oh, as to that, I notice if she wants to 
go in town shopping once a week, she can 
usually manage it, and it would not take 
her so long to vote as it does to go in 
town, neither would she have to go so 
often.” 

“But how would Martha know for 
whom to vote?” 

“She would find out by reading the 
papers, and talking over matters with 
other women just as mendo. What dol 
know of the candidates personally? Noth- 
ing whatever. All I ever know is what I 
read and what I hear.” 

‘‘What chance has Martha, tied down as 
she is with her little children, to exchange 
these ideas?”’ 

“She gets patterns for the children’s 
clothes, receipts for making cake, gossipy 
facts about her neighbors from this one 
and that one, anda good many men get 
their political information in much the 
same casual way.”’ 

“But how about holding office, do you 
think women are fit for office?” 

“If they are any worse than the men, 
I’m sorry for the country, that’s all.”" 

“Some people say if women get a 
hand in politics they will neglect their 
homes.” : 

“Some women do now. I can’tsee that 
it is much worse to spend time in politi 
cal work than in church work, and it 
would be less belittling than begging for 
a fair.” 

“J. bave never heard your opinions on 
this subject before, but it pleases me that 
you take the ground you do, Then you 
think since a woman’s work keeps her at 
home she is the one who ought to repre- 
sent the family, because she is within 





reach of the polls, when her husband very 
often is not.” 

“Yes, and I think it would make a great 
difference in the character of the vote, for 
this reason. As it is now, those who have 
some interest at stake, urge and bribe 
those who will vote for them to be pres- 
ent. There are some men who get their 
day's pay made up to them if they will 
stay at home to vote. There are plenty 
who can’t afford to lose a day’s pay, who 
would vote if the polls were opened early 
enough. Some of us asked to have them 
opened in time to allow those who take 
early trains to stop in and vote, but the 
Officials said it was impossible. So unless 
our wives represent us we are practically 
disfranchised. Ips H. ADAMs. 


C—O" 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 


Mrs. Kate P. Pier and her daughter, 
Miss Harriet H. Pier, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
were admitted to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court on February 1, the 
motion for admission being made by Miss 
Kate H. Pier, another daughter. Miss 
Caroline Pier. also a lawyer, was recently 
married to Mr. John Roemer, another law- 
yer, the marriage ceremony being per- 
formed by her mother, who is a court 
commissioner of Milwaukee. Mrs, Pier is 
the widow of Colonel Pier, who was a 
well-known attorney, and she and her 
three daughters are prominent figures in 
the legal fraternity of Wisconsin. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster appeared before 
the Congressional committee, which has 
been considering the Roberts case, and 
made a strong speech in opposition to the 
seating of Brigham H. Roberts in Con- 
gress. As Mrs. Foster has very recently 
spent considerable time in Salt Lake City, 
she no doubt had possessed herself fully 
of the facts in the case. 

Mile. Jeanne Chauvan, of Paris, has at 
last obtained her right to practise law in 
France. Two years ago she applied to 
the authorities for admittance to the bar 
asalawyer. Her examinations had been 
passed brilliantly,more so than most men’s, 
and she asked the right to practise the 
profession for which she had prepared 
herself, Leslie’s Weekly says: ‘‘It was a 
very sensational scene at the Palais de 
Justice when the affair was brought up. 
All the students of the Sorbonne were 
there, and cheered as she appeared. They 
admired the girl who had been cleverer 
than they. The verdict was that no 
woman could practise law in France, and 
Mile. Chauvan went out amid the cheers 
of encouragement, and she has never 
ceased to press her claims when they 
would work the most for her good, At 
last she has succeeded, for less than a 
week ago the courts granted the right to 
women to practise law with the full hon- 
ors of men, and Mile. Jeanne Chauvan is 
the firat to go to the bar. Sheis also one 
of the editors and founders of the famous 
woman’s paper of Paris.”’ 


_ —7- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


President Rogers of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has appointed Miss Mary L, Free- 
map, instructor in French, as acting dean 
of Woman’s Hall, to take the place of the 
late Dean Anna M, Bowen. 

Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, who was 
recently elected corresponding secretary 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
has resigned her position as assistant pro- 
fessor of English literature and rhetoric 
in Ohio Wesleyan University, and will 
give her entire time to her secretarial 
work, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore writes in Suc- 
cess: 

If a girl’s education is to fit her for 
gaining a livelihood, or to become an 
authority on any subject, she must unfold, 
not a trifle in many directions, but to 
great fullness and depth in at least one 
direction. To know many things indiffer- 
ently is, as far as gaining a livelihood is 
concerned, tantamount to knowing noth- 
ing. To know what not to study in order 
that she may study some few things, or 
one thing, to some purpose, is the wisdom 
which every girl who is going to makea 
success in life must become possessed of. 
The matter of elimination is far more 
important than the matter of acquisition. 
Our colleges are at fault in this. They 
crowd too many studies into a course, It 
is a tendency which should be checked. 

“The most important work accom- 
plished by the faculty during the year,” 
says President Seelye, in his recent report 
to the trustees of Smith College, ‘thas 
been a thorough revision of the courses 
of study, whereby wider option can be 
given to candidates in the requirements 
for admission, and only the one degree of 
A. B. conferred on the completion of the 
regular academic course.”?’ The changes 
agreed upon, says the report, do not con- 
template a “revolution;’ they merely 
adapt the curriculum to “the changed 
conditions of modern life.” 


Colorade College at Colorado Springs 





has grown in twelve years from one build- 
ing to eleven, and from 22 students to 


550. The college is in an influential edu- 








cational centre, and its young men and 
women go as teachers and missionaries 
throughout the Rocky Mountain regions. 
Colorado Springs has never had a saloon. 
There is a clause in the original deed 
which forbids it. 

Dr. Mary M. Patrick, president of the 
American Coliege for Girls at Constanti- 
nople, is now in this country making 
heroic efforts to raise the sum of $500,000 
for the endowment of the college, which 
is doing a noble work for the girls of 
Turkey. 

January 20, Indiana University cele- 
brated its seventieth anniversary. Ap- 
propriate speeches were made by the Hon. 
J. E. McCullough for the alumni, Hon. 
Charles Henry for the board, Professor J. 
A. Woodburn for the faculty, B. F. Long 
for the students, and May Wright Sewall 
for the citizens of the State. 

Mrs. Caroline Swift Atwater, of Pough- 
keepsie, has doubled her original gift of 
money to Vassar College for a new infirm- 
ary, the rise in the price of building 
materials since the gift was made last 
June, necessitating a larger expenditure 
than was at first anticipated. The build- 
ing will be in appearance quite unlike the 
typical business like college building, its 
exterior being planned to resemble one of 
the handsome old colonial dwellings of 
Portsmouth, N. H. The plans for the in- 
terior were made under the direction of 
the resident physicians of the college and 
include the best modern facilities for the 
care of the sick and for the isolation of 
contagious diseases. 

Mrs. Harriet Morse, of Boston, has 
recently given $1,000 for the Radcliffe 
Monograph Fund, This money will be 
used in conjunction with the fund for 
publishing in substantial book form the 
best theses that may be written by candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. Ten theses 
have been published during the past 
fifteen years, the last one being by Kate 
Oelzner Petersen in 1898, entitled ‘On 
the Sources of the Nonne Priestes Tale.” 
Another gift received is that of £250 from 
Mrs. Eva Mackintosh, of England, for 
which there is no specified use, 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, the head of 
the Corporation of the International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain, at the recent 
annual meeting held in Boston told of the 
influence of American girls over their 
Spanish sisters. The institution is being 
and has been supported by America, and 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and Vassar 
have sent some of their choicest graduates 
as teachers. During the late war with 
Spain every Spanish friend of the school 
remained loyal, and moved with the in- 
stitute from San Sebastian to Biarritz, 
France. F. M, A. 


——— _ <> ors ~ _-___- 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 

Miss Eva Hooper, of London, England, 
who recently spent about a year in Amer- 
ica studying kindergartens and schools, 
ison her way to Australia, where she is 
to organize the kindergarten work in the 
public schools of Victoria, and to give 
kindergarten training. 

Miss Louise Brouse, daughter of Cap- 
tain C. W. Brouse, of Irvington, Ind., 


| sailed December 20 for India, where she is 


to remain five years as kindergartner in 
the Lucknow Woman's College, which is 
under the personal supervision of Miss 
Thoburn, sister of Bishop Thoburn, and 
first missionary sent out by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society thirty years 
ago. Miss Brouse graduated from Mrs 
Blaker’s training school in Indianapolis. 
She has the honor of being the first mis- 
sionary sent out from the Indianapolis 
district of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 

Atlanta has a free kindergarten for 
negro children, It opened under the aus- 
pices of the Georgia Educational League. 
Some of Atlanta’s most prominent women 
have interested themselves in the matter. 

Tests made in Detroit give promise that 
singing, with some degree of accuracy, 
may be taught to deaf children. The 
experiments were made under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of music in the 
public schools. The children were gath- 
ered around a piano, resting their hands, 
and in some cases their arms, upon the 
instrument, After the instrument had 
been played for a time the children began 
to count in correct time with the music, 
catching the accentuation of beats through 
the vibration of the wood. Occasionally 
a child would seem to progress beyond 
the mere response to time, and count 
aloud with some approximation to the 
tune. When this fact was observed by 
the teacher, the pupils were told to repeat 
the words, ‘baby, baby,’’ over and over, 
and at the same time a lullaby was played 
on the piano. In a short time it was 
noticed that nearly all the children with 
whom the experiment was tried indicated 
the air with more or less distinctness. 
Still another experiment was tried by 
singing the scale into the ear of a boy and 
playing it on the piano. After a few 











trials the pupil was able to sound the 
notes as well as could many children with 
unimpaired hearing. 





NATIONAL PRESS REPORT, 





[The following report was read at the 


Washington Convention by Mrs. Elnora M. 
Babcock, National Chairman of Press-work.] 


Inasmuch as this has been the first at- 


tempt at systematic press-work through- 
out the United States, much of it has, of 
necessity, been of an experimental nature. 
While our ideals are far from being at- | 
tained, nevertheless the results thus far 
have been very encouraging indeed. It 
has been demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the press of this country is ready and 
willing to give us a hearing through its 
columns, if we but supply it with matter 
suited to its various needs. It is true that, 
with some editors, the suffrage pill must 
be carefully concealed, but they will take 
it just the same, if properly coated, and 


call it good. 


There are editors and editors, and what 
will please one editor may not please 
It is just as necessary to 


another at all. 
study the character and disposition of an 
editor in order to obtain the best results, 


as it is to study the character and disposi- 
tion of any other individual to get the best 


out of him. 


Many editors will use anything partak- 


ing of the nature of news, no matter how 
strong a suffrage argument it contains, 


who will not use a suffrage argument pure 


and simple, no matter how finely written. 


In order to meet the requirements of 


the various editors, it is necessary to have 
many writers, who are continually on the 
alert for any news into which can be 
woven asuffrage argument. Every three 
or four newspapers should have some one 
with tact and ability to look after them; 
but right here we find our greatest dif- 
ficulty in any attempt at ideal press-work. 

It is impossible to find women able and 
willing to devote the time necessary to 
supply even two or three papers each 
week with special articles. The demand 
in other directions upon the time and 
strength of women able and willing to do 
successful press-work is such that but 
little time is left for this most important 
field of labor. 

Our ideal has been to find women to 
look after State, county, and local press 
work, just as we have State, county, and 
local presidents of clubs. This would in 
sure there being some one to look after 
every paper in the United States; but, like 
ideal organization, it is still found only in 
the realm of the ideal. 

New York is the only State, I believe, 
that is organized along theselines, and even 
there it has been impossible to find super- 
intendents for more than sixteen of the 
sixty counties, and not all of these do efli- 
cient work by any means. Itis, however, 
very successful where competent women 
can be obtained. It divides the labor and 
expense so that no one is overburdened 
with either, and papers are far more likely 
to use an article written by a woman of 
local note than if sent to them by a 
stranger. So much for the ideal. The 
practical results, while far from the ideal, 
bave nevertheless been very encouraging. 

Women have been found to take charge 
of the press-work in twenty-four States. 
In all but eight, however, very little has 
been accomplished by the State chairmen. 
The weekly articles which have been fur- 
nished the State chairmen of press-work 
from the National Headquarters for the 
past few years have been continued, with 
the addition of sending them to papers all 
over the United States, where there was 
no one to look after them in their respec- 
tive States. 

Upon taking this work we found that a 
number of so-called press superintendents 
had been receiving the National articles 
without having even attempted to use 
them, and without having notified the 
headquarters to discontinue them. It 
seeme strange that any woman should be 
so indifferent as to let this waste go on. 
If for any reason these articles cannot be 
used, the press headquarters should be 
notified to that effect at once. We have, 
so far as possible, endeavored to make 
sure that these articles are being used by 
those to whom they are sent, and, in a 
number of instances, we have reduced the 
number upon finding that they were not 
all used. We are anxious that all should 
receive as many as they can use, but we 
cannot afford to have them wasted. 

These articles are of every conceivable 
length and style. Wherever possible, they 
are made to partake of the nature of news. 
Since last June, 31,800 of these weekly 
articles have been sent out, and as nearly 
as we can determine from careful inquiry, 
throngh the clipping bureau and through 
papers sent, we judge they have been 
pretty generally used. Aside from these 
articles that have been sent to the various 
State chairmen, articles have been fur- 
nished to 1,360 papers iz various portions 
of the United States where there was no 
one to look after them. Some of these 
papers receive articles every week, others 


once in two, three, or four weeks, accord. 
ing as they will use them. 

We furnish from press headquarters ten 
long special articles every week to various 
large city papers; 235 such letters have 
been written. Aside from this, we make 
it a point to reply to every argument 
found in the papers in opposition to wo- 
man suffrage. Replies to 125 such articles 
have been sent, and we only wish there 
were more such arguments needing a 
| reply. There is no one thing more help- 
| ful to our cause than the arguments that- 
| come out against it. I care rot from what 
suurce they come, if we only can have the 
opportunity of replying to them. 

There has never been presented a single 
argument that cannot be completely de- 
molished in the light of practical experi- 
ence. Papers will almost invariably give 
space toa reply to an argument that has 
appeared in their columns, even if it be an 
editorial, 

Illustrated articles never fail of secur- 
ing space in an illustrated paper, and are 
furnished the papers just as often as we 
can find the women to illustrate. We 
have furnished some fifty of these articles 
to the illustrated papers, beside furnish - 
ing them to various press companies, 
which in their turn furnish many addi- 
tional papers. Thirty-six hundred and 
seventy-five articles have been sent out 
upon this Convention and the Birthday 
Celebration. 

In addition to the large number of 
papers that are furnished with manuscript 
articles, we furnish seven large Press 
Associations with occasional articles. 
Some of these Press Associations have 
branch offices in every portion of the 
United States. The change that has 
taken place in the attitude of these Press 
Associations is very marked and very en- 
couraging. 

Some five years ago I made a strong 
effort to induce these various press com- 
panies to use an occasional article on suf- 
frage in their general reading matter, 
but none of them would have anything 
to do with it. Now they all use our arti- 
cles, With some of them it is necessary 
to call it by some other name than woman 
suffrage, but the suffrage lesson is always 
there just the same. 

Of course much of this work has been 
of an experimental nature and somewhat 
expensive, inasmuch as it is necessary to 
enclose postage for a reply when writing 
to the editor to ascertain if he will use our 
articles. This expense of extra postage 
will soon become unnecessary, inasmuch 
as the papers will have been sifted down 
to those that will use our articles. One 
might naturally infer that a failure to re- 
ceive a reply from an editor to a commu- 
nication where postage had been enclosed 
was as good as a refusal, but experience 
has taught us that this is not to be de- 
pended upon. We have often received 
the most favorable replies from editors to 
whom we had written four times, enclos- 
ing an addressed postal each time, with- 
out their taking any notice of it. The 
fifth letter brought a favorable reply. We 
never, therefore, give up a paper that we 
are at all anxious to reach, until we have 
sent it at least five articles in different 
styles, enclosing an addressed postal each 
time for reply. We also often find that 
editors who have not replied at all have 
used the articles. 

This I believe to be one of the reasons 
why so many press workers do not suc- 
ceed. They take it for granted that a 
failure to receive a reply to their com- 
munication is as good as a refusal, when 
such is not the case. There may have been 
many reasons why the communications 
were unanswered, or why that particular 
article was not used. ‘‘Stick-to-itiveness’’ 
is one of the essentials to successful press- 
work. Noone who is easily discouraged 
can ever succeed, 

New York and Massachusetts are the 
only States that furnish their papers with 
suffrage plate matter free. New York 
furnishes fifty papers and Massachusetts 
ten. Mrs, Cornelia C. Hussey also pays 
for this matter to be sent to the Orange 
Journal, N. J. The number of papers 
using the plate matter in New York is 
only limited by the money that can be 
spared for this purpose. There are a 
number of the Eastern and Middle States, 
and some of the Southern and Western 
States, that could use these same plates if 
they had the money to pay for them. 
There are always many papers that will 
not be at the expense of setting type for 
our articles, that would use them if they 
could be obtained in plate form. If 
women counted their time of any value, 

the plates are much cheaper than writing 
each article. They can be obtained for 
80 cents per page from the Century Plate 
& Printing Co., of Albany, N. Y. These 
plates contain the very best that is writ- 
ten upon the subject. 





NEW YORK. 

New York State furnishes her papers 
with suffrage matter through the syndi- 
cate articles, plate matter, patent sheets, 
special articles and illustrated articles, 
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avd undoubtedly, through these various 
channels, reaches more papers than any 
other State in the Union. She also makes 
it a special point to furnish the regular 
pewspaper correspondents and reporters 
with news and items that can be woven 
into their regular work, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. Boyer, the efficient chairman in 
Pennsylvania, succeeds in placing 311 of 
our National articles each week, besides 
many specials of interest to her own 
State. She recently sentout 325 copies of 
an article upon ‘‘A Constitutional Amend- 
ment Necessary to Secure Woman Suffrage 
in Pennsylvania,’’ prepared by the State 
president, Mrs, Blankenburg, also 325 
copies of an article prepared by herself 
upon “Unjust Laws Towards Women.” 
Copies were made for her at the press 
headquarters in Dunkirk. I am amazed 
at the number of copies of the same thing 
that she is able to use. 

IOWA, 

lowa furnishes 200 papers with articles, 
which are mimeographed at the State 
headquarters, and 30 papers are supplied 
through a syndicate. An  cccasional 
special article is furnished the papers 
ilso. Ina Light Taylor has charge of the 
press-work, and is doing very effective 
work, 

MAINE. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby furnishes 80 
papers in Maine with the National arti- 
cles, and says that she knows they are 
all used. She could do more if she had 
the funds, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In Massachusetts 60 papers are supplied 
with suffrage matter by the State chair- 
man, some with National articles and 
others with special articles. In addition 
ten papers are supplied with plate matter. 


MICHIGAN, 

Emily B. Ketcham furnishes 38 papers 

in Michigan with the National articles, 
and also some specials. 


KANSAS. 

In Kansas Nannie E, Garrett has been 
furnishing 45 papers with the National 
articles the past year, but has resigned, 
and Miss Helen Kimber bas been ap- 
pointed to the office. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In California Mrs. Curtis and her assis- 
tants furnish some 70 papers with suffrage 
matter. About 40 specials in all have 
been furnished, and the remaining arti- 
cles have been those sent out in the 
National series. She could do more if 
she had the time. 

Ono, 

Ohio has but recently appointed a State 
chairman, but we expect to receive favor. 
able reports of the work in time. 

North Dakota has failed to send in a 
report, but from last accounts they were 
doing good work. 

ILLINOIS, 

In Illinois Mrs. Springer has charge of 
the work, and receives 25 copies each 
week of the National articles, which she 
sends to women interested in the work in 
various parts of the State, with the hope 
that they will find space for them in 
their local papers. 

In the remaining States very little has 
been done by the various chairmen, Ina 
few of the States the press is still very 
conservative, and can only be reached 
through the sugar-coated pills. 

The total expense for press-work up to 
the present time has been $989.15. This 
includes a neostyle, office furniture, ete., 
which expense will not have to be met 
another year. Of this amount $160.00 
has been for postage, $71.00 for office 
furniture, which includes the neostyle, 
and the remaining $758.00 for stationery, 
clipping bureau, supplies, labor, etc. The 
expense for ink alone in preparing the 
National articles bas been over 30.00. 
The stencil sheets upon which the copy is 
made have cost over $7.00. It will be 
seen that even these National articles 
cannot be made without much expense, 
and therefure should not be wasted. 
Every press superintendent should en- 
deavor in every way possible to ascertain 
if the articles she is sending out are being 
used, and no woman should allow them 
to be sent her when she knows that she 
cannot use them. These articles are the 
very best that can be obtained to cover 
the needs of large numbers of papers with 
diverse opinions, tastes, and needs, but 
they can never take the place of specials. 
This need is, however, being met more 
and more by the regular newspaper 
women. They are not at liberty to use 
suffrage arguments pure and simple, but 
one who is interested in the cause can 
manage to incorporate into her daily 
letter many telling points, and we notice 
with pleasure that this is becoming of 
frequent occurrence. It indicates not only 
that the newspaper women are favorable, 
but also that the newspapers are at least 
not unfavorable, otherwise it would not 
be allowed by them. 

The large city papers are by far the 





most important and difficult to reach. As 
arule these papers will use nothing but 
specials, but are almost invariably ready 
to use any such timely article upon the 
subject. They are, however, as we said 
before, being supplied to a great extent 
through their regular reporters and cor- 
respondents. We should make it a point 
to furnish these reporters and corre- 
spondents with any items of news that 
may come to us along these lines, They 
are always pleased to receive them, and 
will not quibble over the suffrage pill 
they contain. 

One not familiar with this work can 
have no adequate idea of the amount of 
detail labor required, aside from the 
regular correspondence, composing, copy- 
ing, mailing, etc. A record must be kept 
of every paper in the United States, its 
circulation, daily or weekly, what articles 
have been sent it and when, also the 
replies received. Some editors will use 
only specials, others only certain styles 
and lengths. Some will use articles every 
week, others once in two, three, or four 
weeks. A minute must be made of all 
this, and if they kindly send a copy of 
the paper containing the article, the fact 
must be noted, and recognized in the 
next letter asking a similar favor. Many 
papers put us on their mailing list. We 
note this fact and return thanks accord- 
ingly. In some States the chairman 
does but little. In order not to conflict 
with her work we must ascertain what 
papers she is furnishing and note thatin 
our records. 

We are greatly indebted to Alice Stone 
Blackwell and the WoMAN’'s JOURNAL for 
many timely articles, also to many others 
who have kindly furnished the same. An 
article prepared by Mrs. Blake upon 
‘*‘Women as Census Enumerators” brought 
letters from women anxious to secure the 
position from nearly every State in the 
Union, showing they bad been read. 

Through the clipping bureau some very 
encouraging facts have been revealed. We 
first employed aclipping bureau to furnish 
us with everything in opposition to woman 
suffrage, but so little could be found in 
opposition, and so much in favor, that 
the bureau begged to be allowed to fur- 
nish matter both for and against, which 
they have been doing for some time. The 
proportion of clippings received is as 100 
to one in favor of woman suffrage. 

The Lilinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, evi- 
dentiy becoming alarmed at the honors 
that were being heaped upon our grand 
leader, Susan B. Anthony, through the 
notice that was being taken of her birth- 
day celebration, and, through her, upon 
the movement for which she stands, sent 
out their address, which has received a 
large circulation, but in their fear we find 
our greatest hope. These well-conditioned 
women will not arouse themselves to 
action, unless great danger is threat- 
ening. The burden of their cry is 
to be relieved from all responsibility. 
Active hostility is much to be preferred to 
stolid indifference. As a rule, the news- 
papers have neither commented for or 
against the address. Those that have 
commented upon it are about evenly 
divided. One editor in his comment 
says: 

“At all events, the argument of the 
‘antis,’ that women are so good that they 
must be protected from the ballot in order 
to preserve their goodness, is not likely 
to impress even susceptible male legis- 
lators as very powerful. The Illinois 
‘address’ seems a waste of breath.” 

We have replied to the address in thir- 
teen papers in which it has appeared, al- 
though it does seem a “waste of breath.” 

When we consider the wonderful power 
of the press, and that it is at our disposal 
for the asking and a little effort on our 
part, it seems as if every suffragist should 
realize the importance of utilizing it in 
every way possible for the education of 
the people along these lines. There is no 
other means in the world whereby so 
many people can be reached as through 
the newspapers. While successful press- 
workers do not lie around loose by any 
means, it would seem that at least one 
woman might be found in each State who 
could do effective work in this direction, 
and I would appeal to every State presi- 
dent to leave no stone unturned until she 
has secured the right kind of a woman for 
this important work. To do really effect- 
ive press-work in some of our larger and 
more populous States would consume the 
entire time of one woman, and she should 
be paid at least something more than her 
expenses. While all suffragists interested 
in the cause expect to give much time, 
talent, and money, we should not expect 
any woman to give her entire time with- 
out compensation. Nearly every State 
chairman in her report stated that her 
work was hampered for lack of funds, not 
that they were complaining of the condi- 
tion, but that it was unfortunate that 
they were so restricted. The time of 
women competent and willing to do this 
work is filled with paid labor, and until 
we can pay for this important work we 





must stand aside for paid labor, and there 
fore cannot obtain the best results. 

In summing up, we would say that suf- 
frage matter is furnished the papers from 
press headquarters in Dunkirk through 
the mimeographed articles, special arti- 


cles, illustrated articles, plate matter, 
patent sheets, and various newspaper 
syndicates, besides the various State, 


county, and local press-workers, and the 
great need is for more State chairmen 
who will take hold of the work with 
energy and push. 





-_-_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





A bill has been introduced in the N. Y. 
Assembly permitting the Women’s Prison 
Association at will to visit, inspect, and 
examine in behalf of such association 
any prison, penitentiary, reformatory, 
asylum, house of detention, jail, station- 
house, or any place of detention and any 
institution for the care and custody of 
women charged with crime. 


The death of Eliza Wigham, a well 
known English Friend, formerly resident 
in Edinburgh, but during the last year or 
two in Dublin, with her sister (at whose 
home she died), has been reported in the 
English Friends’ journals. It occurred on 
the 3d of last month. She was in her 80th 
year. Many Friends visiting Edinburgh 
for years past have been welcomed to her 
house, and it is justly said of the meet- 
ing at Edinburgh that it is likely “it would 
have disappeared altogether if it had not 
been for the work and spirit of two women 
Friends, Eliza Wigham and Jane Miller.” 


The Tribune Almanac for 1900 preserves 
the record for accuracy which this excel- 
lent work bas always enjoyed. It contains 
political, financial, and other statistics, 
reviews of the wars in the Transvaal and 
the Philippines, the peace treaty, the army 
beef scandal, the Samoan troubles, the 
Alaskan boundary matter, the Venezuelan 
arbitration, the Mazet committee investi- 
gation in New York City, and other his 
torical matters. Among the lists of names 
will be found those of the executive 
officers of the United States and the State 
governmeuts, Congress, consuls, and 
American ministers, foreign ministers in 
the United States, superintendents of 
public instruction, United States judges 
and district attorneys, presidents of col- 
leges, heads of patriotic societies, etc. 


A bill offering the thanks of Congress to 
Miss Helen Gould, for her kindness to the 
soldiers during the late war, has been in- 
troduced and will probably pass both 
Houses without opposition. Only two 
women have ever received the thanks of 
Congress. The first was Dolly Madison, 
for having saved the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence and Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Washington at the 
time the White House was captured by 
the British army and burned in 1814, In 
1878 a similar honor was conferred upon 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York 
City, in acknowledgment of her gift of 
Frank Carpenter’s picture of President 
Lincoln and Cabinet signing the emanci- 
pation proclamation. 

The Turkish government has sur- 
rendered the fifteen-year-old girl recently 
abducted and placed in the Sultan’s ha- 
rem. The girl’s release was only effected 
after the Italian ambassador at Constanti- 
nople had sent an ultimatum to the Sub- 
lime Porte stating that Italy would break 
diplomatic relations with Turkey if she 
was not surrendered within twenty-four 
hours. The abduction occurred at Bussa, 
whence the girl was transferred to the 
imperial harem at Constantinople, and it 
was claimed by the Turkish authorities 
that the girl had been converted to Islam- 
ism. Her father urged the Italian em- 
bassay to secure her release, The Turk- 
ish government remained deaf to the re- 
peated appeals, and hence the Italian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, Marquis de Ve- 
nosta, resolved on the ultimatum. This 
had the desired effect. 


-_—-—-_— ——— 


HUMOROUS. 


Sunday School Teacher (in Chicago): 
Why did the Wise Men come from the 
East? 

Bright Scholar—Because they were 
wise men.—Philadelphia Record. 


In the Dining-Car—‘Isn‘t it delightful 
to be dining together without a cha- 
peron?”’ 

“T should say so! Marriage is certainly 
a great economy.’’—Puck. 


First Street- Railway Magnate—This in- 
crease in traffic means that we must get 
more Cars. 

Second Street-Railway Magnate—Non- 
sense! We'll put more straps in the old.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Wagner was fond of joking. He once 
quoted his teacher’s remark that he would 
never learn to play the piano. ‘‘But,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I play a great deal better than 
Berlioz!’ The waggishness of this re- 
mark lies in the fact that Berlioz could 
not play at all. During a rehearsal of the 
‘*Rienzi” overture in Dresden, the trom- 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them, Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 











bones were too loud, Instead of rebuking 
them angrily, he said, with a laugh, ‘Gen. 
tlemen, we are in Dresden, not marching 
around the walls of Jericho!'’—Forum. 

Schoolmaster—Now, if your mother 
gave you a large apple and a small one 
and told you to divide with your brother, 
which apple would you give him? 

Johnny—D' you mean my big brother or 
my little brother?— Tit Bits. 

, 


“If what the captain said is true,” re- 
marked Bridget, ‘tye may look out for 
the monsoun.”’ Jeannie, whu was on ber 
way across the ocean to meet her lover, 
looked interested, ‘*Na doot,” she said, 
with a fine blush. “But what does the 
captain knaw about un?’’—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

This is one of many New York jokes 
levelled at Philadelphia: Brown—Yes, sir, 
this is a wonderful age in which we live! 
What do you suppose our great-grand- 
fathers would say if they were told thata 
person went to sleep in Boston and woke 
up in Philadelphia? Jones—I presume 
they would want to krow what it was 
that woke him up. 


CHILDREN’s COLUMN. 


MAY’S VALENTINE TO PAPA. 





Bert and Nell and Caroline 
Sit a-choosing valentines, 
Laugh and whisper, nod and wink, 
Got a secret, s’pose they think. 
Call me baby! Sakes alive! 
They forget L’m almost five. 
Guess I know whom LI love best 
Well as Bert and all the rest. 
Here's a pencil on the shelf, 
Now I'll write one all myself. 

“This is from your little May ; 
There—it says as plain as day, 
Loves you more than tongue can tell 
(That's what Charlie wrote for Nell) — 
Loves you all the day and night, 
All the dark and all the bright,- 
More than candy, pink and nice, 
Frosted cake, or choc'late mice. 
Now I know your eyes will shine 
’Cause you're choosed my Valentine.” 


_—- 


OLD GRAY AND HER PETS. 


BY REV. G, H. WHITE, 





One wet spring morning, as farmer 
Ward was going through his pasture, he 
heard a pitiful ‘‘peep,”’ ‘‘peep,”’ “peep.” 
Stooping down and bunting in the wet 
grass he found three little chicks, only a 
few days old, their downy feathers 
drenched with the rain. The mother hen 
had gone on with the rest of her brood, but 
these three were too weak to follow. Mr. 
Ward gently lifted them up and put them 
under his warm coat and carried them to 
the house. Little six-year-old Alice at 
once wished them for her own, but her 
mother said they were already so nearly 
dead she could not raise them. But Alice 
wrapped them up in warm flannels, and 
put them in a basket near the stove. The 
warmth revived them, and soon, greatly 
to her joy, they began to eat a little 
dough. 

Old Gray, the cat, was deeply interested 
in those three orphans. She had some 
kittens in a nest under the porch, but by 
some mishap they had all died, and now 
her warm mother heart went out to those 
helpless chicks. She would walk around 
the basket, put her nose into the flannels, 
porr to them and lap them, till poor Alice 
was afraid she intended to make achicken 
pie of them. But no, she never offered to 
hurt them; and as the little chicks grew 
stronger and would jump out of the basket 
and walk over the floor, old Gray would 
walk about with them, and seemed to love 
them and be as proud of them as if they 
were her own. She acted as though the 
whole responsibility for the bringing up 
of those chickens rested on her, and she 
was their sole nurse. The first thing in 
the morning, the last at night, she was 
caring for her adopted children. 

But one day old Gray and the chickens 
were suddenly missing. Nowhere could 
they be found, and the family thought, 
“Sure enough, old Gray has had her 
chicken pie.”’ But at last they found them 
all cuddled together in Gray’s old nest 
under the porch. She had picked up tha 
little orphans one by one, as she would a 
kitten, and carried them to her nest. No 
cat was ever happier than she was with 
her adopted children. She would stand 
by and watch them with great delight as 





| 





they ate their dough. She would bring 
mice forthem, and seemed greatly grieved 
because they would not eat them. She 
would walk with them all over the yard 
and out into the fields, protecting them as 
lovingly as would any mother hen. ‘Then 
every night the four would cuddle down 
together, and she would lap them and 
purr to them, and with her paw try to 
draw them nearer to her warm fur coat. 

At times she seemed greatly shocked, 
and would open her eyes wide when two 
of her pets, developing into young roost- 
ers, began their first efforts in crowing. 
Sometimes, alas, the two young roosters, 
with ruffled feathers and glaring eyes, 
would face each other, and then fly at 
each other in fearful anger. Then old 
Gray would step in between them and 
lovingly separate them, as much as to say, 
“You naughty children, are not 
ashamed of yourselves?” 

By and by fallcame. The nights were 
getting frosty and cold; and, to her 
amazement, old Gray saw her orphan 
children, now grown into large chickens, 
desert her motherly nest and fly up with 
other chickens into the trees to roost. 
She could not fly, but she could run up 
the trees and out on to the branches so as 
to be near her darling pets. 

A little later four plump kittens of her 
own came to share old Gray’s nest, and 
her love and thoughts were so centered 
on them that she was comforted over the 
loss of her adopted children. But her 
beautiful love and care all that long sum- 
mer for those three motherless chickens 
can never be forgotten by the inmates of 
the Ward farm house.—Advance. 


you 





“THE LOSS OF GOLD IS GREAT; 

The loss of health is more.’’ Health is 
lost by neglecting to keep the blood pure, 
but itis regained by purifying, enriching 
and vitalizing the blood with the great 
health restorer, Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands who thought health had been 
permanently lost have been made per- 
tectly well by taking this great medicine. 
Your experience may be the same, 

Hoop’s PIL.Ls are gentle, yet always 
effective. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
S%, Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 









CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lustructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 








An Excellent House. 


POPE'S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to tive lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month, 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Centinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 





Ten back pumbers of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps, 
a ea 


TWO CENTURIES OF SUFFRAGE WORK. 





Lucy Stone said to her husband and 
daughter a few days before her death in 
1893, “If Carrie Chapman Catt is ever a 
candidate for the presidency of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, I hope all our Massachusetts peo- 
ple will vote for her; and I want you to 
tell them that I said so.”’ At the annual 
meeting, the Massachusetts Woman Suf 
frage Association instructed its delegates 
to vote as a unit for Mrs, Catt in the 
National Convention. 

The 32d Annual Meeting this year 
marks an era. In a certain sense this 
Convention closes the labors and suc- 
cesses of the first two centuries of the 
woman suffrage reform. 

We say two centuries, because, previous 
to the year 1800, the work of woman's 
emancipation had already begun. The 
struggle of the American colonies for 
self-government developed a spirit of 
individual liberty among women as well 
as men, which culminated in the adop- 
tion by the American people of the dec- 
laration that “governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The women shared in this revo- 
lutionary inspiration, Abigail Adams, 
wife of one President and mother of an- 
other, Mercy Warren, and tbe sister of 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, all made 
claims for the right to be represented. 
The French Revolution followed. In 
1790, Mary Wollstonecraft published her 
‘“*Rights of Women,” an admirable sum 
mary of the principles of our movement. 
Already, on July 2, 1776, two days before 
the adoption of the Declaration, New 
Jersey in her first State Convention en- 
franchised her women by changing the 
words of her provincial charter from 
‘male freeholders worth £50" to ‘all 
inhabitants worth £50." But in every 
State at that time the English Common 
Law prevailed, and women owners of £50 
were few. They voted for 31 years in 
iffereasing numbers. Generally they voted 
with the Federalists. That party was 
swept away by the rising tide of democ- 
racy. Naturally the women of property 
shared the unpopularity of their political 
associates, and so when, in 1807, the 
democrats gained control of the Legisla- 
ture, they got rid of the property qualifi- 
cation by enacting that henceforth all 
white male citizens whose names appeared 
on the last State or county tax list, by 
the payment of a poll tax, should be ‘‘con- 
strued’’ to be worth £50, and that all 
women and colored men should be ex- 
cluded. So, with the passing of the 18th 
century, this little gleam of woman suf- 
frage faded away. 

The earlier years of the 19th cen- 
tury were the hours of darkness that 
precede the dawn. The revolutionary fire 
had died out both in America and Europe. 
In half the States of the Union women 
were bought and sold on the auction 
block. No public provision existed for 
the education of women. The year 1829 
set on foot the agitation for the abolition 
of chattel slavery. In 1830 Oberlin Col- 
lege opened her college doors to “the 
misjudged and neglected sex.’’ Abby 
Kelly, Lucretia Mott, and the sisters 
Grimké won the battle for free speech on 
the anti-slavery platform. In 1847 Lucy 
Stone graduated at Oberlin College, and 
began that wonderful ten years’ series of 
lectures which sowed the seeds of woman 
suffrage from Maine to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In 1848 the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion made the first organized demand for 
the ballot. In 1850 Lucy Stone organized 
the first national woman's rights conven- 
tion at Worcester; another convention 
was held soon after at Akron, O. Every 
year thereafter national conventions met 
until the breaking out of civil war in 
1861. With reconstruction the agitation 
was resumed. In 1866 Kansas, first of all 
the States, submitted a constitutional 
amendment to the voters. In 1869 Wyo- 
ming and Utah Territories enfranchised 
their women, and England gave her women 
municipal suffrage. In 1881 Scotland did 
the same, and in 1808 Ireland has followed 
theirexample. From that day to this, in 
spite of temporary reverses, the growth 
of public sentiment has been steady and 
continuous, until to day full suffrage is 





established in four States, with an area of 
more than three hundred thousand square 
miles, with eight senators and a rapidly 
growing body of representatives to fight 
our battles in Congress. New Zealand 
and South Australia have enfranchised 
their women. In 25 States women have 
partial suffrage. The women of the South 
are beginning to move in their own behalf. 
The women voters of New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge have just won a sewerage 
system and a pure water supply. Seven 
eighths of all our teachers are women, 
Four.fifths of all the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States have adopted 
coéducation, 

The suffrage movement is cumulative. 
As the 19th century has excelled the 18th 
a hundred-fold, we may look confidently 
to the 20th century for the full enfran- 
chisement of American women, Complete 
success is only a question of time. 

H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AGITATION IN LOWELL, MASS. 

The Legislative Committee on Election 
Laws gave a hearing on Feb, 8, on the 
petition of Mr. James T. Smith, of Lowell, 
Mass., to extend the suffrage in cities to 
such married women as possess the quali- 
fications required of male voters, Mr. 
Smith appeared in behalf of his petition, 
and advanced the arguments usually given 
in favor of woman suffrage, with the sug- 
gestion that the present petition and bill 
provided that the experiment should first 
be tried with married women, and if it 
was found to work well it could then be 
extended to include all women. No one 
appeared in opposition. Mr, Smith, who 
is secretary of the Lowell Board of Trade, 
says that the Legislature has put the gov- 
ernment of 90,000 inhabitants of Lowell 
into the hands of about 14,000 persons. 
He says further: 

Believing that the addition of married 
women to this governing body will im- 
prove the quality thereof, and proposing 
to prove it by examples, | shall press for 
married women suffrage until it is granted 
or some better measure in the same direc- 
tion is presented, This bill would not 
allow the women to vote for national or 
State officers. It would give them the 
right to have a say in all municipal affairs, 
however, and matters of health, educa- 
tion, fire protection, police care, etc., 
which touch them in every-day life and in 
their homes, would be under their de- 
cision. 

Naturally this action on the part of Mr. 
Smith has aroused considerable discussion 
among Lowell people and through the 
press, The general opinion expressed by 
both suffragists and those opposed is that 
if municipal suffrage is granted at all to 
women it should not be restricted. Of 
twelve representative men interviewed by 
the Citizen five are decidedly in favor of 
woman suffrage. Mayor Jeremiah Crow- 
ley is reported as saying: ‘*Why this dis- 
criminating in favor of married women? 
I am in favor of municipal suffrage for all 
women. I don’t know that they all want 
it, or what effect it would haye upon local 
politics, but | am in favor of the proposi- 
tion.”’ 

The seven men opposed base their ob- 
jections chiefiy upon the belief that 
women do not want to vote, and upon the 
fact that they do not vote in large num- 
bers at school elections. 

Of ten representative women inter- 
viewed by the Courier, four are suffragists 
and two look favorably upon woman suf- 
frage, if an educational restriction could 
be placed upon both mer and women. Of 
the other four conservative women not 
one expressed herself as unalterably op- 
posed, Miss Helen A. Whittier, president 
of one of the most influential women’s 
clubs in the State—the Middlesex—and a 
large tax payer, said: 

Within the last quarter of a century, 
there have been tremendous changes in 
the status of women, whether considered 
from the Jegal, the industrial, or the edu- 
cational standpoint. These changes are 
surely, and not so very slowly, bringing 
nearer the day when woman suffrage, even 
here in conservative Massachusetts, will 
be generally accepted by both men and 
women as reasonable and necessary for 
the highest public good. The time-worn 
arguments for and against the extension 
of suffrage to women are largely based on 
conditions that are rapidly passing away 
or have already disappeared; but this fact 
does not prevent the periodical appear- 
ance of these arguments at the State 
House. 

While the measure proposed by Mr. 
Smith is open to objection as class legis- 
lation, the agitation that it has already 
aroused will be of considerable educa- 
tional value. F. M. A. 


= ——— 


THE RIGHTS OF PENNSYLVANIA WIVES 
AND MOTHERS. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, at the coming session of the 
Legislature, purposes an effort whereby 
the existing Intestate Law shall be so 
changed and amended as to place husband 
and wife on an equality, in the event of 
either dying intestate. 

Regarding the need of making this 
change, Miss Ida P. Boyer writes in the 





Scranton Truth: “Under the present stat- 
ute, should the wife die without making 
a will, her estate becomes the property of 
her surviving husband during the period 
of his life. The law makes no reference 
to the children, All reverts to the hus- 
band’s keeping. On the contrary, should 
the husband die without making a will, 
the wife is entitled to but one-third of the 
real estate during her life, the remainder 
passing to the child or children. If there 
be no issue surviving, then the husband's 
next of kin receives one-half of the prop- 
erty, and the wife the other half. 

“This discrimination is so manifestly 
unjust that married women all over the 
State should seriously protest against 
their legal status. The oft-quoted argu- 
ment that because of her political disen- 
franchisement woman is specially pro- 
tected, falls flat in the face of a condition 
which gives the husband the use of the 
whole property in any case, and the 
widow but a third, or at most a half 
interest. 

“The present law is capable of peculiar 
inference. First, that it is necessary to 
protect the child against the mother by 
a two-thirds provision—a condition not 
imposed upon the father’s love. Sec- 
ondly, that it does not pay to bear chil- 
dren, the premium of one-half interest 
being solely for the childless widow. 
Thirdly, as our law-makers are all men, 
it would appear that laws are sometimes 
framed from masculine self-interest.”’ 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 





A letter recently received I send to the 
JOURNAL which does justice to ‘the sub- 
merged sex.”’ 

The gentleman writing is a well-known 
lawyer, noted for his courtesy to women, 
his deference and thoughtfulness for the 
women of his family, and his exactness 
in all business affairs. He says: 

As arule men dislike to transact busi- 
ness with women; are the men prejudiced, 
or are the women more difficult to man- 
age? My own experience has been 80 uni- 
formly pleasant that 1 am unable to de- 
cide. Would you mind telling us what 
you think about it after your large and 
extended knowledge of both sexes? 

Everything depends upon the woman. 

When you consider the enormous for 
tunes which men have squandered for 
women; when you read your daily paper 
and note case after case of frauds; when 
you know that our court records are 
full of cases where unprincipled men have 
robbed the widow and fatherless; when 
you find mere boys taking advantage of 
their aged relatives; grown men, who 
should be honest and upright if heredity 
means anything, turning fathers and 
mothers out of their homes, or sending 
them to the poorhouse, in order to get 
their small property; when you know, as 
you must, of women being incarcerated in 
insane asylums, unjustly, because those 
who have sworn to love and cherish them 
have found an “‘affinity,’’ can we feel that 
women are quite to blame for being anx- 
ious when their little all is at stake? 

When you know about the tricks in 
your own profession; the want of honor 
and straightforward dealing among those 
you have trusted for years; when even 
those to whom you have given perfect 
contidence in business matters will betray 
that trust; when your bar is compelled to 
disbar some one the public has trusted, 
not because he is worse than some others, 
but because he has been found out,—are 
you surprised, when women, who have 
been shielded and sheltered by loving 
parents or relatives, cry out, ‘‘Where can 
we find a man to trust?” 

Your own record, and that of noble 
lawyers like you, give to your profession a 
dignity which is its due; and yet we all 
know that honest and honorable men are 
not ground out in any university or 
college. 

2. Men as a sex are prejudiced; it is an 
old and mouldy prejudice, which sprang 
up long ago in so-called ‘‘civilized com- 
munities.” 

Miss Edwards tells us that ‘the ancient 
Egyptians honored and trusted women,” 
and also, that women were the treasurers 
of every household, Farther back than 
that, the Indian pueblos, or villages, were 
the first to introduce what is miscalled 
‘‘woman suffrage.”’ Every Indian woman 
owns her house and all that is init. She 
is literally the captain of her own soul 
and the owner of her own body. Long 
years ago, when women voted and took 
part in public affairs in New Jersey and 
elsewhere, women were accounted good 
business managers, and were only de- 
prived of the right to share in the laws of 
the community, which they were a part 
of, when men became jealous of their 
power. 

One of the best bank presidents (so I 
am told by men who are not prejudiced) 
in this country is, or was,a woman. I do 
not know if she is now living, but her 
word was better than any bond in the 
State of Illinois for years. 

Many of the large fortunes credited to 





men were in reality the work of women, 
They suggested, planned, and advised, 
while the men executed, sometimes skil- 
fully, sometimes disastrously. Hundreds 
of men, who are otherwise capable, good, 
and honest, lack the financial acumen 
necessary to success; they see grand pos- 
sibilities, and suggest them to others, but 
never grasp them for theirown. A man 
with far less ability will make a fortune 
and meet with ‘good luck” at every turn, 

Wherever women have been thrown 
upon their own resources they have usu- 
ally succeeded; they seldom get rich, for 
the simple reason that nearly every woman 
who coins her brain or talent into money 
has behind her the spur or necessity in 
the shape of a family to provide for, A 
distinguished clergyman in a large city 
tells me that he was amazed to find in his 
wealthy parish hundreds of women who 
were supporting men. The regulation 
statistics cannot show this, owing to the 
pride of the women, who like to live well 
and keep up a good appearance for the 
sake of their children. 

This peculiar pride impressed itself 
upon me on coming to New England. 
The mother of a playmate bravely sup- 
ported her family by doing tailoring in 
her own home. She was a widow, and 
amazed me one day by saying that she 
hoped I would not tell any one about her 
work, Some of her best friends did not 
know that she had to work for a living, 
and some people would look down upon 
her if they knew it. 

Another excellent woman, a church- 
member, well known in good soviety,— 
that is, the honored and respected old 
families of the city,—was employed for 
years by a firm to do some of their finest 
work upon shoes, So proud was she that 
a boy was hired to take and retu:n the 
work in the name of a suppositious 
lodger in her house; and the work was 
hidden away if the minister or a friend 
called. 

Imagine the effect of such scenes upon 
a child who had been constantly taught 
the nobility of labor, and the sin of idle- 
ness! “All work is holy,’ the Brahmas 
tell us; but so also, do thousands of sensi- 
ble people, from the Queen of England 
down to our modest Yankee girls. The 
crime is idleness; the honor, wise and use- 
ful labor. 

Why were these women ashamed of this 
honest labor? Simply because society 
has instituted false ideas, and divided 
people into classes—creating caste, which 
the Pilgrims and Puritans came here to 
avoid. 

Our ancestors were not afraid to work, 
or ashamed when found performing neces- 
sary duties; the daughters of respectable 
and respected citizens hired out as ‘‘belp” 
in other families; and every woman knew 
something of business methods. Little 
by little, we are getting back to caste and 
class. Many people who denounced the 
Church of England, if they could look in 
upon us to-day, would find their grand- 
children ritualists. 

This swinging back of the pendulum 
brings great changes in all departments 
of life, and although time will doubtless 
bring about a better adjustment, we must 
work earnestly for some of the old-time 
simplicity and justice, and seek to elim- 
inate the latter-day prejudice. One reason 
for a dislike to women in business, is the 
fear of them by dishonest men, All 
honest men value a capable woman, 

A sex accustomed to detail in little 
things, must desire to be exact in great 
ones; and men who do things on a large 
scale cannot quite see why pennies are of 
much moment, when thousands of dollars 
are handled; but it is the pennies which 
keep the balance sheet straight; the pen- 
nies which make dimes and dollars. In 
dealing with men who handle large sums, 
men often forget that women must have 
money for their daily needs, especially 
when they have families to provide for. 

Within a month, a woman was found 
not a thousand miles from our City Hall, 
who had no bread for her Sunday dinner, 
because a man who handles thousands 
had forgotten for several weeks to pay 
her for some completed work. On his 
part, it was pure carelessness and forget- 
fulness; on hers a dread of asking for her 
due. It is just this shrinking which 
causes some men to think women ‘‘un- 
business-like.” Men will not hesitate to 
send a messenger a dozen times, if need 
be, to collect a twenty-five-cent bill, if the 
party chances to be out, but the same men 
are frequently in arrears to a washer- 
woman or a seamstress for dollars, and 
never dream that the one who has served 
them faithfully hesitates to ask, lest she 
may Offend and lose the all-important 
work, 

Women are fast improving in all busi- 
ness matters; the lawyer who ‘‘cannot be 
bothered with little things,’ gives his 
stenographer his orders, and holds her 
responsible for exactness, ‘ithe merchant 
whose business is growing rapidly, pre- 
fers a woman bookkeeper because women 
are more exact, and less given to cigars, 
and dissipation. 





With all the avenues of employment 
now open to woman, her business educa- 
tion is being perfected. If she is fortu- 
nate in possessing a clear business head, 
her employers are to be congratulated. 
When a woman loses her head and neg- 
lects her business there is generally a 
man in the case. 

A shrewd woman, deeply interested in 
school work, said, years ago, in speaking 
of a young friend, ‘She has become en- 
gaged, has she? Well, tell her to resign 
at once; a girlin love and a man in love 
are both temporarily insane, and sure to 
forget and neglect other duties.” Whata 
commotion it would make in business 
circles were this idea carried out! What 
would become of the individual who 
boasts of being “engaged to three differ- 
ent girls at the same time?’ 

The best business firms we know are 
composed of men and women. Some- 
times the woman is the silent partner, but 
she is the power behind the throne, and 
it would be a harder world still for many 
honest souls were it not for the brave 
women who carry on successfully the 
numerous business projects and duties 
connected with every well-regulated 
home. 

As to the ballot, merely hinted at in the 
letter, do you want the plain truth? Here 
itis. None of us care for a ballot as a 
ballot; most of us are weary of the “‘wo- 
man suffrage,’’ all of us prefer “equal suf- 
frage.’’ We feel that women cannot justly 
be held amenable to the laws, when they 
have no voice in making these laws; and 
80 the ‘‘consent of the governed” is not 
regarded, 

Why should one sex hold the other in 
bondage? 

The Pueblo Indian, who cannot read or 
write one word of our language, has his 
vote, and is ‘a voting citizen of the 
United States,’ but women, like Mrs. 
Howe, and Mrs. Livermore, are denied a 
vote. Is this good and legitimate business? 
John Pierpont wrote long ago these force- 
ful words: 

“A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowtiakes fall upon the sod; 

But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force, nor doors nor locks, 

Can shield you ;—’tis the ballot box.” 

Kate Tannatr Woops. 

Salem, Mass., Feb. 5, 1900. 
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EDUCATION FOR CUBAN CHILDREN. 





General Ludlow has appointed Miss 
Mary Knight, of New York, chief organ- 
izer of kindergartens in Havana. Miss 
Knight speaks Spanish, and frequent visits 
to Cuba have made her familiar with the 
cities and summer resorts. She has al- 
ways taken a lively interest in Cubans. 
During the war, and the months that pre- 
ceded it, Miss Knight quietly collected 
clothes and money among her many per- 
sonal friends in New York and sent them 
to suffering women and children in Cuba. 

Her professional career opened in Co- 
lumbia University, where she was occu- 
pied in making scientific drawings for 
Professor Newbury until his death. Many 
of the drawings from plants and flowers 
to be used in a book on botany were made 
by Miss Knight. After some years of 
teaching she took a course of kindergar- 
ten training at the Normal College, believ- 
ing that her previous experience in the 
study of nature particularly fitted her for 
the training of young children. Miss 
Knight will take with her pictures for the 
tiny tots of Havana, and muslin to teach 
them to make indestructible scrapbooks. 
The preparation of real gardens and the 
care of plants are part of ber plan of in- 
dustrial education. 

A number of children are being shel- 
tered and educated in the Cuban Home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. These children gave an 
exhibition at a recent home missionary 
meeting which is thus described in the 
N. Y. Tribune: ‘‘First, a Cuban song was 
sung in chorus, then a trio, after which 
the children marched out, and Mrs, Strong 
Selden, the superintendent of the home, 
told some of her experiences in the work 
she is doing. ‘Twelve of the larger girls 
then came in, six carrying Stars and 
Stripes and six Cuban flags. They went 
through a short flag drill, then formed 
into a tableau, the six girls with the 
United States flags standing, and a girl 
with a Cuban flag kneeling before every 
one. Thus grouped, the kneeling girl 
sang an appeal for freedom, and the others 
answered: 


‘Cuba, dear Cuba, 
Thy people shall be free, 
Thy sons and danghters shall rejoice 
In glorious liberty.’’ 


At the end all arose and sang ‘‘Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean.’”’ Some pretty 
marching and evolutions with crossed 
flags followed, and the exhibition ended 
amid great applause. 

Many of the children were pretty, most 
of them being distinctly Spanish in type. 
Two, however, were almost blondes. 
Their grave young faces showed that 
theirs had not been a sunny childhood, but 
all looked intelligent and earnest.” 
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TABLE TOPICS FOR WOMEN. 





“[ could accomplish something if I 
could go about, but I must remain at 
home.” 

Well, that’s woman's greatest oppor- 
tunity—the “remaining at home.”” Read 
about the school needs, unless you know 
about them from the little people of your 
home. Talk about these needs at the table. 
Find out about the streets, whether they 
are clean or not. Think about the 
food you offer the family. Roberts, of 
Utah, could not take his seatin Congress, 
because the women bothered him so. If 
the women only realized how much they 
could “bother,” and how completely they 
could banish men who were false and 
dangerous to the interests of the home, 
they would feel that their power was 
worth using. 

Women can vote for School Commitee 
in Massachusetts. So far so good. Go 
right along, ladies, the door is open; walk 
right in and take a seat, at the table, if 
you may; let this be your platform, and 
“put another leaf in the table;’’ call it 
home “protection;”’ and talk about school | 
interests, till all voters in your family will 
protect the school and your children. | 

Talk about streets till they are kept | 
clean and safe for the young feet which 
tread them. 

Talk about food, its purity and value, 
till the voters in your family are alive to 
the importance of protection of the lives 
committed to your care. You, not allowed 
to vote beyond the School Committee 
stage (a stage underlying all interests, 
however), can state facts, awaken inter- 
est, and start lines of work, three times a 
day—three times 365 days, a year—a grand 
total in effortof 1,095 special promptings 
in lines of work which shall make your 
home safer, the town and city stronger, 
and our country more noble and grand. 

The Paris Exposition of 1900, it is said, 
will have no representation of woman’s 
work. How quickly the ‘‘woman’s work” 
of America, not counting other countries, 
could bankrupt that Exposition by ‘silent 
contempt” and keeping away! Fancy an 
Exposition with men only in attendance 
as exhibitors and guests! It would be 
too funny to miss, and, of course, every 
woman would want to go, just to see the 
manly exhibition. But right here in Bos- 
ton, and our own dear State, there are 
men who do not believe in ‘‘woman’s 
work” or ‘*woman’s department work.” 
They will tell you “there should be no 
distinction; all work should be classed as 
work.’’ Certainly, all work should be 
classed as work; all work should be repre- | 
sented by man. 

Why? 

Because a division of work means a 
division of salary, and of course women | 
do not know how to expend money | 
properly, and they cannot arrange for 
revenue. Of course not. 

Women raised money to finish Bunker 
Hill monument; they fit out hospital 
ships, feed the soldiers, go into diet 
kitchens in time of war and save lives, 
as did Dr. Mary E. Green only last year at 
Fort Thomas and elsewhere. 

‘‘Lest we forget,” ladies, serve these 
topics with your food three times a day; 
265 times a year is 1,095; keep it up forten 
years, and you have touched 10,950 lines 
of work; for twenty-five years, and you 
have a grand total of 233,750 touches for 
“God and Home and Native Land.” 

Is it not better to take these ‘table 
topics” and do all we can with and through 
them, rather than despair and say, ‘“Be- 
cause I cannot get away from home I am 
useless.” 

Drop your fancy work and take up live 
topics; let the sunshine into your homes. 
Feed the family on whole-wheat bread, 
fruit, milk, eggs, all the choice combina- 
tions possible of pure food, and help drive 
out adulterated food by standing firmly 
for the manufacturers whose goods are 
labelled with name and address of the 
maker; refuse all ‘‘No Name” goods, as 
you would anything else sent you “under 
cover.” Demand, and you will have the 
best for your home. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards says: ‘‘You can- 
not tell of what the American student is | 
capable till the student is properly fed.” | 
What are you doing about that? What 
does the son and daughter have to eat in | 
the college dining-hall or boarding-house? 
Perhaps they ‘‘board themselves.” How | 
do they fare? Do they break down from | 
“overstudy?” Do they try to find out 
what truth there may be in Prof. At- 
water’s statement, that ‘‘alcohol is a 
food?’ God forbid! 

Teach that true food builds and sus- 
tains life, without the terrible possibil- 
ities which lie undisguised in Prof. At- 
water’s statement, that ‘alcohol is a 
food,”’ 

Remember that over 5,000 women are 
arrested in Boston every year, nine-tenths 
of them for intoxication. Remember that 
some of our cooking schools use alcohol 
in cooking, because ‘‘our patrons demand 
it.’ 

Education is a slow process, but it is 














sure. At home, around your own table, 
teach as far as possible tle need of proper 
sustaining power for the bedy, proper 
clothing, proper study, and happiness in 
general. Serve necessary tacts in various 
forms, and you can lead from the home 
centre 1,095 times every year. Try it, for 

“To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin.” 

MARION A. MACBRIDE, 





Supt. Domestic Science, Mass. W.C. T. U. 
tor 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Church of England Assembly, 
Victoria, Australia, during its recent ses- 
sion in the Chapter House, at Melbourne, 
discussed the question of women in church 
government, 

The Rev. W. A. Phillips moved: ‘*(1) 
That in the opinion of this house it is 
desirable that the right to vote in elections 
of lay representatives to the Church As- 
sembly should be extended to female 
adult parishioners, exactly on the same 
terms as it is at present held by adult 
male parishioners. (2) That the Bishop 
in council be respectfully asked to take, 
at the earliest moment possible, such 
steps as may be necessary to bring about 
such alteration.” 

The following report of the discussion 
and passing of this resolution is copied 
from the Argus by the Englishwoman’s 
Review: 





He (the mover) agreed that there was a 
difficulty in that the Church Constitution 
Act would have to be amended by Parlia- 
ment. The act had, however, been 
amended before, and it would most likely 
have to be amended again. His inten- 
tion was merely to place the resolution 
on record, 80 that it could be given effect 
to whenever the act was being amended 
in any other direction. He was speaking 
not so much for bimself as for his guar- 
dians, who had urged him to bring the 
matter forward. They had sent out cir- 
culars to the guardians and churchwar- 
dens throughout the diocese on the ques- 
tion, and the answers were nine to one 
in favor of the proposal. He thought it 
only fair to mention, however, that they 
had only received ten replies. It was a 
scandal that women, whv took such an 
active part in church work, should have 
no voice in the government of the church. 

Mr. F. R Godfrey seconded the motion. 
The resolution was guarded ina sensible 
way, as it only asked the Bishop ip coun. 
cil to take the necessary steps in the mat- 
ter. He thought it most desirable that 
ladies should be allowed to vote. 

Canon Potter thought the Assembly 
ought to have the benefit of the proposal 
as soon as possible. Where was the dif- 
ficulty? ‘“‘Man’’ in the Bible meant not 
male but “human beings.’’ He was him- 
self so sure that “laymen” included all 
adults that if a woman claimed a right to 
vote at a meeting for the election of mem- 
bers of the Assembly at which he pre- 
sided he would allow her to vote. 

Dr. Leeper agreed with the contention. 
By the Acts Iuterpretation Act, the mas- 
culine imported the feminine unless the 
context forbade it. 

Mr. F. R. Godfrey: 
to the Constitution Act. 

Dr. Leeper thought Canon Potter's 
point still held. The clergy should in- 
terpret the section as Canon Potter would, 
and throw the onus of proof on to the 
other side. The whole drift of civiliza- 
tion was in favor of removing the disabil- 
ities from women, 

Mr. W. E. Morris said that while Dr. 
Leeper was an excellent warden of Trinity 
College he was not a lawyer. He (Mr. 
Morris, had consulted the Chancellor of 
the diocese (Mr. Justice Hodges), and that 
learned gentleman had given it as his 
opinion that women could not at present 
vote. He (Mr. Morris) thought women 
should be allowed to vote, but did not 
think the Assembly should do what the 
Chancellor had said was illegal. 

Judge Molesworth thought that if a 
majority of members favored the proposal 
they should say so, and leave the legal 
points for settlement in accordance with 
the second part of the motion. 

Dr. Leeper moved as an amendment 
that the matter be deferred for a year, 
and in the meantime the Bishop in coun- 
cil should state a case for the written 
opinion of the Chancellor. 

Canon Potter objected to the amend- 
ment, as it threw the onus of proof on to 
those who favored allowing women to 
vote. Those who objected to women vot- 
ing could state a case if they desired. 

Mr. Grimwade, M. L. C., thought the 
amendment unnecessary, as the Bishop in 
council would naturally submit the mat- 
ter to the Chancellor. 

The amendment was lost and the mo- 
tion carried. 

The first Church Congress ever held in 
London lately convened. At the meeting 
when the subject was ‘‘The Place and 
Work of the Laity,’”’ the Dean of Norwich 
(Dr. Lefroy) said: 


In the laity we shall avoid injustice and 
loss by including women, They are, in 
our parochial life, among the first ap- 
pealed to, to teach the young, to visit the 
poor, to nurse the ailing, and to aid in the 
service of praise. In the earliest incident, 
in the opening page of the church’s his- 
tory, we read of their presence. They 
were in the upper room. I believe they 
voted when the laity and the eleven elected 
St. Matthias to the vacant apostolate. 
They were present when the Holy Ghost 
was outpoured. Thus gifted, experienced, 
and recognized, they became an essential 
factor in the completeness of the church’s 
life. That position cannot be denied them 


It does not apply 





now without inflicting a wrong, and with- 


out impoverishing our corporate strength. 
Moreover, the probability is very high 
that since the earliest dissension we read 
of was connected with injustice done to 
widows, their sex was undoubtedly rep- 
resented in “the multiplication of the 
disciples.”’ If so, they were summoned 
by the twelve to select and to nominate 
the seven men who have, from that day to 
this, been regarded as the original di- 
aconite. 

Canon Gore, also, treating of the same 
subject says, quoting as his authorities 
Bishop Hobhouse, Dr. Jessop, and Dom 
Gasquet, that “the constitution of the 
medieval English parish recognized the 
rights of the whole community and of 
every adult member (whether man or 
woman) to a voice in self-government.” 
“He can plainly,’’ he says, “go a good 
way in assigning real powers to our real 
laity without violating ecclesiastical prec- 
edent or principle, and as women con- 
stitute the heart and backbone of religion 
in every age and in our own, so let us at 
least not fall back behind the traditions of 
our medieval forefathers by denying them 
their place in parish meetings and parish 
offices.’’ And again: ‘Our laity must have 
a real power intrusted to them, men and 
women alike, which, because it is ordered 
and constitutional, may reduce to its true 
limits the unregulated influence of single 
noisy, or self-asserting, or eccentric in- 
dividuals.”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of Pennsylvania, at its recent convention, 
recommended that members of its various 
clubs inform themselves of the laws of 
the State, especially those relating to 
women and children. 

**A Course in Husband Study,” is recom- 
mended by the Western Club Woman of 
Denver, Col., of which Mrs. Lyle M. 
Stansbury is editor, and three prizes are 
offered for the three best sets of rules by 
which a wife may hope to achieve domes 
tic felicity. Details for the contest which 
will close on May 1 are given in the Febru- 
ary number. 

The Woman’s Club of Earlington, Ky., 
is endeavoring to secure the retention of 
Dr. Louise Bregman, of Louisville, in the 
Eastern Kentucky Lunatic Asylum at 
Lexington, and to have her made second 
assistant. 

An address on ‘‘Woman Suffrage,” by 
Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, was con- 
sidered one of the best things at the last 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation. Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, of 
Harrisburg, delegate to the International 
Congress of Women in London last sum- 
mer, spoke of the enthusiastic reception 
of American women, the way they were 
dined and feted and escorted—and, as 
Miss Dock put it, could have had pie ten 
times a day if they had wanted it. Of 
Miss Susan B, Anthony she said, ‘‘Wher- 
ever Miss Anthony sat was the head of 
the table, and when she spoke you could 
hear people getting down off the fence on 
the suffrage side all over the house,” 

Miss O. M. E. Rowe, State president, 
and her committee on social service, are 
preparing a new illustrated lecture for the 
use of clubs in the Federation, and the 
State Federation has offered both of its 
lectures, the well known one on “The 
Metropolitan Park System,” and the new 
one, whose subject is ‘Village Improve- 
ment,’’ to the national federation, for use 
at the Milwaukee biennial. The new 
lecture is to be ready about the first of 
March, and for it Miss Rowe has collected 
many beautiful slides. These illustrate 
the capabilities of back yards, the facades 
of buildings, the treatment of water edges, 
village greens redeemed from mudholes, 
factories, bridges, gardens, churchyards, 
school grounds, the proper treatment of 
rural cemeteries, etc. The Dedbam Wo.- 
man’s Club and the Woman’s Club of 
Ayer have furnished colored slides of 
their public libraries; beautiful views have 
been sent from Stockbridge, Deerfield, and 
Concord by the club women, and Medford 
contributes illustrations of her Forest 
Street and the treatment of the edgeway 
of Mystic River. On the evening of Feb. 
24, the Massachusetts Association of 
Working Women’s Clubs will have the 
‘*Park Lecture,” as it is called, in Parker 
Memorial, this compliment being paid by 
one State organization of women to a 
sister organization. 

The fine old manor house at Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y., once the home of 
Rufus King, and ambassador from Amer- 
ica to England, and later of his son, John 
Alsop King, a governor of New York, is 
to be converted into a woman’s clubhouse. 
It will be arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of all kinds of women’s organizations. 
The Daughters of the Revolution, under 
the lead of Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, the 
National president of the society, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
under the lead of Mrs. Charles Terry, re- 
gent of Fort Greene Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Brooklyn, are actively codperating in 
bringing the matter about. The mansion 
is over 200 years old, and is a fine speci- 





In it will be 
many revolutionary and colo- 
F. M. A. 


men of early architecture. 
preserved 
nial relics. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 








The following resolutions were offered 
and carried at the National Convention in 
Washington: 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association at this, its thirty-second annual 
meeting in the capital city of the nation, in 
this closing year of the nineteenth century, 
reafltirms the immortal principle that ‘‘gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,’’ and calls for the 
application of the principle to women. 

And whereas women are vitally concerned 
in all great national questions of peace and 
war, currency, tariff, and taxation, annex- 
ation of foreign territory, and government of 
alien populations, therefore we again peti- 
tion Congress to submit to the State Legisla- 
tures a constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing disfranchisement of United States citi- 
zens on account of sex. 

And whereas the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that ‘each State shall appoint in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect’’ the electors of President and Vice- 
president, therefore we recommend a con- 
certed effort next year to secure from every 
State Legislature women’s right to vote in 
Presidential elections. 

Upon whatever terms the suffrage is or 
may be granted to the men of Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Porto Rico, or the Philippines, we ask 
that it be granted on the same to women, 

That in the census now being taken in 
Cuba, for the purpose of enabling its people 
to form an independent republic, women 
should be included, and enabled to take part 
in the government of the island for whose 
freedom they have shown heroic devotion 
and suffered untold miseries. 

We protest against women being counted 
in the basis of representation of State and 
nation so longas they are not permitted to 
vote for their representatives. 

And whereas during the past year women 
have cast their votes for the first time in 
Louisiana, France, and lreland, we call at- 
tention to the fact that in Ireland, according 
to the press despatches, 75 per cent. of the 
qualified women voted ; in Paris 30 per cent. 
of qualitied women voted as compared with 
14 per cent. of the qualified men ; andin New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge the women carried 
the day for a sewerage system and a pure 
water supply. 

Events now occurring in our own country 
show the need of women's humanizing and 
retiningintluence in politics, and are a strik- 
ing contrast with the orderly and quiet elec- 
tions in the four equal suffrage States, where, 
as Judge Kingman, of Wyoming, says, ‘‘the 
presence of a few ladies is worth a whole 
squad of police.” 

We congratulate the women of Oregon 
upon the submission of a Suffrage Amend- 
ment next June. May she add a new star to 
our Equal Suffrage tlag! 

We congratulate the women of America 
upon the gains of fifty years, upon beneti- 
cent changes in laws, customs, and social 
usages, upon improved personal and property 
rights, upon greater equality in the marriage 
relation, upon the triumph of coéducation in 
four-tifths of the colleges and universities of 
tne United States, upon wider industrial 
opp rtunities, upon full suffrage in four 
States, and partial suffrage in twenty-tive. 
In woman’s advance from serf to citizen, we 
invoke the coOperation of all associations of 
women, and of all organized bodies of voters. 

We earnestly protest against an alleged 
attempt by certain government ofticials to 
eliminate women from the public service, 
and we urge women to ask for the ballot in 
order to protect their sisters from political 
proscription, 

We condemn as cruel and unjust, all rules 
and regulations that make marriage and 
motherhood insuperable obstacles to a teach- 
er’s position; such exclusion emphasizes 
woman's need of a suffrage to overcome her 
industrial disabilities. 

We rejoice in the ratification of The Hague 
Peace treaty by the US. Senate, and in view 
of the horrors of war that now aftlict the 
world, we pledge our exertions forthe estab- 
lishment of an International Court of Arbi- 
tration, and the extension of the principles 
of peace. 

In view of the announced determination 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony to withdraw from 
the presidency of this Association, we tender 
her our heartfelt expression of appreciation 
and regard. We congratulate her upon her 
eightieth birthday, and trust that she will 
add to her past illustrious services her aid 
and support to the younger workers for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement. We shall continue 
to look to her for advice and counsel in the 
years to come. May the new century wit- 
ness the full fruition of our labors! 

The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted; the last one by a rising vote. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





A fine lecture on the ‘Temples of An- 
cient Egypt,’’ illustrated with one hun- 
dred stereopticon views, was given by 
Mrs. Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, at Chip- 
man Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, on 
Monday evening, February 12, 

At the recent commencement of the 
Bellevue Hospital Training School for 
Nurses in New York, twenty-three young 
women were graduated. Graduates of the 
school are working in every part of the 
world except Australia. Three are in 
South Africa, one is on the hospital ship 
Maine, and another is organizing the first 
training-school of nurses in Cuba, 


The Opera ‘“Fridthjot and Ingeborg,” 
composed by C, F, Hanson, of Worcester, 
which was given this week at the Athe- 
num in Chicago, was dramatized in Eng- 
lish and Swedish by Miss Anna C. Wall- 
berg, of Boston. The story of the opera 
dates back to the period’ of the Niebel 
ungen stories, and was transformed into 
an epic poem in twenty-eight cantos, by 
the great poet Esais Tegner, of Sweden. 
The opera was brought out the first 
time in Dec., 1898, at the Worcester Thea- 
tre by the composer, his daughter, Mrs. 
Lillian Hanson Gray, singiug the part of 
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Ingeborg, which 1déle 
Chicago, 

Representative Graham has introduced 
the following bill in Congress: “Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
Acts of Congress applying wholly or 
partly to the territories, relating to big- 
amy, fornication, divorce, bull fights, prize 
fights, scientific temperance education, 
and the transmission of obscene and gam- 
bling matter by mail and interstate com- 
merce are hereby extended, so far as 
applicable, to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Tuteila, and the Philippines.’’ 


she also sings in 


At the monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Massachusetts Total Ab- 
stinence Society, held at its rooms on 
Bromfield Street, Wednesday morning, a 
discussion was held on the question: 
“Should women vote on the license ques- 
tion?” The discussion was opened by 
Mrs. Harriet D. Walker, corresponding 
secretary of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Gifford, of New Bedford, Dr. Susan 
M. Stevens, Mrs. O. A. Cheney, Dr. Lydia 
N. Coy, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt spoke. 
Miss Jessie Forsyth cited the success of 
woman suffrage in New Zealand. 

A bill for a woman reformatory at 
Anamosa has been introduced in the lowa 
Legislature. It has the sanction of the 
board of control and of the organizations 
such as the W. C. T. U., which have been 
opposing the methods of the girls’ reform 
school at Mitchellville. The bill proposes 
that the reformatory shall be in two divi- 
sions, a reformatory and a penal section. 
Both shall be under the management of a 
woman superintendent, to be appointed 
by the board of control, with a salary 
fixed at $1,000 per year. The departments 
are to be kept in separate buildings, the 
reformatory to occupy the entire building 
now used as the female department of the 
penitentiary, and the penal department 
that portion of the criminal insane build- 
ing now used by female convicts. The 
reformatory shall be opened by the board 
of control as soon as the needed buildings 
are completed. 

The Kindergarten for the Blind forms a 
most important branch of the work for 
this unfortunate class, a fact which is 
recognized by none more fully than by the 
pupils of the Perkins Institution of South 
Boston, who rejoice in their ability to con- 
tribute to its success by their rendition 
of interesting programmes on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, which never fail to attract 
large audiences to their halls on that day. 
At eleven o'clock the girls will present a 
rich musical programme, including the 
cantata, ‘‘A Quarrel among the Flowers,”’ 
and at three o’clock the boys will give an 
adaptation of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,”’ in which Tommy Stringer will par- 
ticipate. The band and orchestra of the 
institution will add to the pleasing fea- 
tures of the latter entertainment, while 
interesting gymnastic exercises will follow 
each performance, Tickets may be ob- 
tained at the salesroom for the blind, No. 
383 Boylston Street, or at the door of the 
institution in South Boston. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED. 


BY ELIZABETH LOWE WATSON. 





Another year has run its race 
And sinks into eternal rest, 
With lines of sorrow on its face 
And War’s red blossoms ou its breast. 


Farewell! Farewell! Old Ninety-nine! 
The Fates decreed thy tragic part, 
Nor was it any fault of thine 
That thou wert stabbed thus through the 
heart. 


Brave deeds are written on the scroll 
That Nature gave into thy bands, 
And chains were riven from the soul 
In many fair and favored lands. 


But we have prayed in vain for peace, 
And over ali this beauteous world 

Hate’s cruel armaments increase, 
And battle flags are still unfurled. 


And as we chant the old year out 

We greet the new with quest’ning glance; 
Will it dispel our mournful doubt 

And right its sad inheritance? 


Shall rulers wrangle as of old, 
and plunge the people into hell? 
And in their lust for land and gold 
Lose life and honored name as well? 


Dear Christ! The angels sang of Thee 
As Prince of Peace! Come Thou again 
And with Love's gentle majesty 
In all our hearts triumphant reign. 


New Year! New Year! Let watch-fires burn 
On Freedom's hill-tops everywhere, 

Till all the mighty nations learn 
Gou's wondrous gifts in peace to share. 


How vast the treasures that we hold 
In trust for peoples yet unborn! 

How shall our deeds by them be told? 
With grateful pride, or bitter scorn? 


Not one of us shall guiltless be 

If, living in this happy land, 
We add not to that history 

Some noble line, with brave right hand. 
Then, Nineteen Hundred, unto thee 

We pledg+ what powers we possess ; 
Be thou Crown of the Century,— 

One that all future time shall bless! 
Sunny Brae, West Side, Cal. 
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THE TOUCH DIVINE. 


Why make we moan 

For loss that doth enrich us yet 

With upward yearnings of regret? 
Bleaker than unmossed stone 

Our lives were but for this immortal gain 

Of unstilled longing and inspiring pain! 
As thrills of long-hushed tone 

Live in the viol, se our souls grow tine 

With keen vibrations from the touch divine 
Of noble natures gone. — Lowell, 
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ETERNAL VIGILANCE THE PRICE. 





BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Men think, because from bloody war and 
strife 

Freedom emerges with triumphant feet, 

Mounting the throne of Justice for her seat, 

Her reign of glory hulds a lasting life. 

Never illusion with more danger rife! 

Lulled to repose, for rest and sleep are sweet, 

She dreams, while back, with stealthy foot- 
steps fleet, 

Oppression rushes with its murderous knife. 


With Washington to guide, what need to 
guard? 

Answer, thou civil warfrom slavery’s womb! 

With Lincoln in the firmament enstarred, 

Has not the vanquished monster found its 
tomb? 

Feigned its insensibility; unslain, 

Behold it rising to its prey again! 

Brookline, Jan. 26, 1900. 
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JOSHUA BAKER'S DOWNFALL. 





BY CHARLES J. ADAMS. 


Josbua Baker's downfall began with the 
election of women to the school board, 
In the little Massachusetts hill town 
where he lived he had ruled with a rod of 
iron, since the unlucky day when he was 
sent to represent his district in the legis- 
lature. That was his introduction into 
public life, and it created within bim an 
insatiable appetite for office. 

He had been first selectman and chair- 
man of the school board for more years 
than we younger people could remember, 
and in both capacities rode roughshod 
over his companions in office. There was 
a magnetic power about the man, or he 
would not have been reélected year after 
year. He was an efficient and faithful 
public servant, but association with him 
in the administration of town affairs was 
an unpleasant task, which few craved, 

The novelty of placing women on the 
school board strongly appealed to the 
people of the town—we will call it Ridge- 
ville. The first year the plan was adopt- 
ed, Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss Samantha 
Dock became Joshua Baker's partners in 
office. The former possessed a fine edu- 
cation and great culture, but was totally 
lacking in fighting ability. This de- 
ficiency was more than made up, kow- 
ever, by Miss Samantha, who had a very 
determined mind of her own, and enjoyed 
nothing better than atilt with her neigh- 
bors. When the result of the election 
was known, everybody realized that war 
was inevitable, and its beginning was 
awaited with keen expectancy. It came 
even sooner than was apprehended. 

Joshua Baker frowned and hemmed 


| and hawed when he read, one morning 
a week later, a note he had just taken 
from the post-office. 

**Dear Sir,” it began. ‘We, the under- 
signed, beg leave to inform you that there 
will be a meeting of the school board to- 
morrow evening, in the selectmen’s room, 
for organization and the transaction of 
routine business.” And it was signed by 
Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss Samantha 
Dock. It was written in Miss Samantha’s 
nervous hand, and every letter breathed 
defiance. 

The post-office was filled with idlers. 
Joshua's face betrayed his vexation, and 
in response toa query as to the cause of 
it, he read the note aloud, in a clear, 
deliberate voice which, nevertheless, at- 
tempted no concealment of his disgust. 
That was bis first mistake. 

“Wal, I'll be blowed!” ejaculated Silas 
Wiggins, the village blacksmith. ‘‘Pretty 
headstrong, ain’t they? Takin‘ the reins 
right into their own hands.” 

‘Indeed they are, Mr. Wiggins,” replied 
Joshua. ‘Indeed they are, sir. But they 
will find they cau gain no advantage over 
me by such acourse. I shall not attend 
their meeting.” 

“Ye'd best not stay away,’’ ventured 
Mr. Wiggins, after ashort pause. ‘‘They’d 
be electing one of themselves chairman, 
and nobody knows what other nonsense, 
*Pears to me ye’d ought to be there, for 
the safety of the public, if for no other 
reason,”’ 

This was a new thought to Joshua, He 
hemmed and frowned more violently than 
before. 

“I believe you are right, Mr. Wiggins,” 
he said, at last. ‘Yes, you are certainly 
right. My obligations to the public can- 
not be laid aside. I will attend the meet- 
ing and,” raising his voice, ‘‘my good 
friends, I invite you all to be present.”’ 

That was Joshua's second blunder. It 
was customary in those days for the meet- 
ings of the school board to be open to the 
public, but the privilege was seldom 
taken advantage of. On this occasion, 
however, the  selectmen’s room was 
crowded. Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha 
were at first surprised, then vexed, when 
they understood that Joshua had especial- 
ly invited the crowd to witness their 
defeat. Samantha’s black eyes snapped 
dangerously. 

‘‘We may as well begin at once,” she 
said, as Joshua, the last of the three, 
entered the room, ‘*We’ll ballot for chair- 
man first.”’ 

The committeewomen and the lone 
committeeman seated themselves at the 
long table and prepared their ballots, 
Samantha counted them, calmly taking 
this responsibility upon herself. There 
was one vote for each of the three mem- 
bers. Joshua’s face was a study. He 
had never seriously doubted that he 
would be elected at once, as he had been 
forso many years. The two women ex- 
changed significant glances. 

The result was not changed by the 
second ballot, nor by the third. Finally, 
when, after the ninth ballot, Miss Saman- 
tha announced that still there was no 
election, she held up her hand to stay 
Joshua, who was already preparing his 
next vote, 

“One moment, Mr. Baker,’’ she said, 
grimly. ‘I guess this has gone about far 
enough. We may as well understand 
each other right now. ‘Neither Mrs. 
Ayres nor I want to be chairman. We've 
been voting each for the other right along, 
and we can keep it up a spell longer, if 
need be. That shows that you must have 
been voting for yourself.” 

“Yes, madam!’ exclaimed the now 
furious Joshua. “I have been voting for 
myself, and I shall continue to do so, be- 
cause I believe that I am the only mem- 
ber of the board capable of performing 
the duties of chairman as they should be 
performed.” 

‘That's all right,” interrupted Saman. 
tha, ‘*We don’t blame you a mite; and as 
we don’t want the office, we are willing to 
elect you on the next ballot, only you 
must agree to some things first. We know 
how you have carried on, how you have 
refused to put to vote motions you didn’t 
like and bulldozed generally the other 
members of the committee. It’s time to 
calla halt. If you will promise faithfully, 
in the presence of these people that you 
have invited here, to deal with us fairly, 
and to conduct the meetings of this com- 
mittee in a parliamentary manner, we'll 
elect you. If you won’t promise, we can 
keep up the deadlock forever. What do 
you say?”’ 

A titter had begun in the audience, 
which grew into a hearty laugh, and finally 
broke into open applause as Samantha 
ceased speaking. Fora moment Joshua 
looked about him at the people and at the 
women before him, like some enraged 
animal who would toss them all on bis 
horns. But seeing that his official com- 
panions held the upper hand, and that the 
sympathy of the people was clearly 
against him, he restrained himself with an 
effort and forced a smile to his lips. 

“I gladly promise,’’ he said, “to do 








whatever is right. More than that I would 
not promise for the highest office in the 
land. Let us close the discussion and 
prepare our tenth ballot.” 

Mr. Baker was unanimously elected, 
but the women bad won a victory, and 
Joshua was not only defeated, but humili- 
ated openly before the people. 

Humiliated he certainly was, and sought 
savagely for an opportunity to take re- 
venge. The meetings of the school board 
that winter were stormy ones, and it was 
largely to the crowds that gathered to 
witness the frays that Mrs, Abel and Miss 
Samantha owed their escape from much 
the same browbeating to which their pred- 
ecessors had submitted. As the year 
rolled on and Joshua was thwarted at 
every point, the ridicule at his discomfit- 
ure became more open. Ridicule is a 
powerful factor in politics, and Joshua 
viewed with alarm his waning prestige. 
It was not until spring, however, that he 
saw his chance to strike a decisive blow 
and assert his mastership. 

There had been constant difficulty that 
year in keeping a teacher at the Centre 
school. One had resigned to accept a 
more lucrative position elsewhere, another 
had been taken suddenly ill, while a third 
had proved incapable and been dismissed. 
As each vacancy occurred, Mrs, Abel and 
Miss Samantha urged the election of a 
Miss Clay of Ridgeville, a young woman 
admirably fitted for the position, but 
whose election had been strenuously op- 
posed by Joshua. The last time he had 
won his point only by promising that Miss 
Clay should be given a trial, should an- 
other vacancy occur during the year. 

Now on the opening day of the spring 
term, Joshua received word that the 
young man they had engaged was unable 
to appear. As he walked up-street in a 
quandary how to avoid keeping his former 
promise, he saw Mrs, Abel and Samantha 
ride past in the stage, apparently bound 
to the city. A sudden light broke in upon 
him. He posted messengers to the houses 
of his abseut fellow committeemen to call 
a special meeting of the board that noon, 
to elect a new teacher. Then, feeling sure 
that there could be no meeting that day, 
and that he was technically justified in 
acting on his own account, he himself 
hastened to the city, to secure a young 
man he had long had in mind for the posi- 
tion. 

But Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha had 
not gone to the city. They had each re- 
ceived a notice, like that sent to Joshua, 
that the teacher they had engaged had 
failed them, and having in mind Joshua's 
promise, had decided to act on their own 
responsibility, without farther consulta- 
tion. Accordingly they had merely gone 
down the road a mile or two, by stage, to 
the home of Miss Clay, where they offered 
her the position. In short, Miss Clay 
opened school that very morning, less than 
two hours after the regular opening hour. 

Finding Joshua’s message, on their re- 
turn home, the two women met again, 
shortly afterward, at the selectmen’s 
room, at the specified hour, butno Joshua 
appeared. Partly surmising the truth, 
and hugely enjoying their advantage, 
they elected Miss Clay permanent teacher, 
and fixed her salary with due formality. 

Joshua’s emotions, when he drove into 
town that evening with his imported 
teacher, defy expression. The story was 
soon noised about, and his new defeat re- 
doubled the former ridicule. The upshot 
of the matter was that he resigned from 
the board in great indignation. 

But that was not the end. At the next 
town meeting, although still a candidate 
for selectman, he was ignuminiously de- 
feated. Since that day he has run for 
several other offices, but his downfall is 
complete, and he has never been success- 
ful. 

Miss Samantha, having enjoyed her vic- 
tory to the full, declined a reélection, but 
Mrs. Abel is still a member of the school 
board, and will be continued there so long 
as she will consent to serve.— Youth's 
Companion 
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SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS WOMEN. 


The only woman oil operator in the 
country is Miss Jane Stone, who owns 180 
acres in Texas which have produced oil. 
Miss Stone superintends the drilling of 
her own wells, and has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the way to run an oil plant. 

Since last September, Mrs. Neva Strauss, 
of Atlanta, Ga., has developed a large 
business in life insurance. She has a son 
connected with one of the principal in 
surance companies of New York City and 
through his interest in the business 
evolved her own. She is connected with 
the local agency of the New York com- 
pany, but her work carries her far afield 
through Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
avd Louisiana, with power to appoint 
agents and to conduct her own affairs. 
She deals with women only, and her de- 
partment is well equipped, a woman phy- 
sician being in her employ. 

An out-of-date time-table which caused a 
woman to lose her train suggested to Miss 
Flora Stub the idea of a new business. 





On every change of schedule she visits 
hotels and other places where time-tables 
are given away and makes sure that only 
those up-to-date are on hand. She began 
working for one system, but now serves 
all the railroads entering New York City 
and manages the entire business. She is 
reported as saying of her work: 


There are, I believe two more women 
doing the same work in two of the larger 
western towns, but they both began after 
I did, so I claim the credit of opening a 
new field for women wage earners. Of 
course, each railroad pays me a salary, 
and altogether I earn quite a tidy little 
sum—sufficient for me to live in comfort 
and lay up a small snug amount against a 
rainy day. Of course, I have not yet been 
in the service long enough to make a for- 
tune, but I’ve proved my usefulness, and 
see every reason to encourage others to 
undertake the same thing. There is op- 
portunity and a good salary to be made by 
one woman in every big city. 

Mrs. L. W. Holeman, who died recently, 
was perhaps one of the most successful 
business women in northern Indiana, 
Thirty years ago her husband died, leav- 
ing her with one child and a small stock 
of dry goods, She continued the store, 
and began buying and shipping grain, be- 
sides doing a brokerage business. After 
ten years the store was closed, and only 
for another ten years was the shipping 
and brokerage business continued. Mean- 
while, several valuable farms were pur- 
chased, together with much town prop- 
erty. A fine brick block was erected, and 
the Fulton County Bank was established. 
The bank did a large loan business. Mrs, 
Holeman was assisted by her son, and the 
bank was continued until last fall. Dur 
ing all these thirty years she never 
missed a day from the store or bank. Her 
death leaves her son one of the wealthiest 
men in Falton County. F.M. A. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The following is the address of Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, president of the 
Mississippi Woman Suffrage Association, 
at the Congressional hearing on Feb. 13: 


The advanced intellectual status of 
women is the special philosophical phase of 
the woman suffrage question which I have 
been invited to present to this committee. 

We are said to be evolving into rational 
human beings—rational, implying a ten- 
dency to conviction, which, followed up 
in logical sequence, or by moral analogy 
if you will, leads to a condition of practi- 
cal action—a literal ‘faith, justified of 
her works.”’ That we are developing into 
rational creatures, the trend of events 
both proves and disproves. That we are 
beginning to think; that convictions once 
formless and inert are struggling for rec- 
ognition in our moral and mental con- 
sciousness, needs not the effort of logic to 
sustain it. Also, that theories once are 
facts to-day, is as axiomatic as signifi- 
cant. 

In the province of thought we are an- 
alyzing existing conditions; our relations, 
social and civic; we are adjusting effect to 
cause; we are even testing the validity of 
the first principles into which these 
specific relations resolve themselves, 
With a prehensile energy born of dor- 
mant ages, and stimulated to abnormal 
proportions by the combined impetus of 
present and conscious individual need, and 
a newly awakened cognizance of the needs 
of men, we are dredging every channel for 
its hidden pearl; we are exploring every 
mine for its hoarded gem. Indeed, so 
multi-rooted have grown the tenets of our 
faith that all soils become responsive, 
each yielding according to its richness, or 
the strength of our demantl. 

Who shall say that thought and theory 
—‘‘dreams and visions’’—are not the anti- 
types prefiguring actual condition? 

Every ascending gradation in this evolu- 
tionary process of human souls is a battle 
ground where meet in mortal combat the 
legions of light and darkness—the poignant 
spear of reason unsheathed against the 
blunted weapon of force. After the re- 
action, then comes the adjustment t» new 
conditions; and thus it is that every era of 
progress is born. 

But, while individual reason may and 
does abound, universal force continues to 
settle in arbitrary fashion the world’s 
great problems. 

To individual intelligence, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, we all yield obedience; 
to collective force, with true democratic 
policy, we submit, because it is the Court 
of Last Resort. That-reasou should be 
the dominant principle, not merely of life 
as a unit, but of life as a concretion of 
social, civil and political entities, we can- 
not but admit. And more especially when 
we contrast the moral and psychic condi- 
tions of this age, as the fruit of systema- 
tic theory and rational appliance, with the 
unorganized and mongrel elements of 
ignorance, of weakness, of bigotry, of 
fanaticism, yea, of savagery, that swayed 
the world in other ages. 

Not yet have we reached the plane of 
universal conviction. That we are not 
forced under pressure of physical torture 
tu subscribe to tenets we have outgrown, 
in nowise proves conclusively that in the 
appeal to reason lies the final arbitrament 
of all our perplexities. 

These mark the hour: personal con- 
sciousness and conviction; organized 
effort; a mental inquietude that presages 
the final overthrow of unequal conditions; 
increased activity along intellectual lines; 
the promotion of marvellous philan- 
thropic and benevolent schemes; a mighty 
outflowing of humane and generous im- 
pulses; yet each and all vexed and thwart- 
ed by artificial restraints and oppressive 
systems. To hamper free thought, ages 
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of prejudicial teaching; to offset effort, 
the authority of history; to discount the 
value ot education, the “evils of liberty;’’ 
to annual Peace Congresses, the carnival 
of war. 

Whence the clash of arms the recent 
have dinned into our ears? 
Whence the volcanic outbursts of pop- 
ular passion that draw their fires 
from the secret springs of our natures, 
yet untamed? What of him whom all 
America adores, who binds as one bar- 
baric horde the barbarians of this our 
twentieth-centuried civilization—Kipling? 
He indeed is master who plays with skill- 
ful hand upon our memories of primeval 
forests, quickening the currents in our 
veins with the first fierce instincts of 
freedom; shattering our rituals and form- 
alism with the untamed strength of our 
savage ancestors. What, then, you may 
ask, is the power that restrains these 
tiger passions, that curbs these primeval 
instincts in the breasts of men to-day? Is 
it the science of reason, or the ethics of 
egoism? Unquestionably, as individuals, 
we have preserved our barbaric instincts; 
yet likewise, as a race, have we adjusted 
them to ethical grooves. 

Our earliest conception of the ethical 
principle was based upon egoism. The 
larger ethics of communities and peoples, 
which is the social science that incor- 
porates in its doctrine all existent human 
relations, the ‘‘give and take’ of every 
system of interdependence known to the 
world, is an outgrowth of this individual 
principle. This, in turn, must eventually 
be absorbed by a larger socialism which 
involves the equality of a Human Brother- 
hood, And, too, this egoistic ethics isa 
form of despotism, which, while pro- 
moting the individual’s good, or his con- 
ception of it, restrains at the same time 
the individual savage. But not all des- 
potisms are of men. In times past, both 
men and conditions were the despots, the 
latter the offspring of the single ethical 
principle in the former,—women, the sub- 
jects of both. Of prehistoric races we 
have no record, save that of a heritage of 
systems to which the times gave biith. 
From these bave sprung other systems, 
adjusted to changed environments per- 
haps, yet each the definite and unques- 
tioned exponent of a spirit—its raison 
d étre. 

Strangely enough, this early absolutism 
was based upon moral ground—the ground 
of woman's natural inferiority. That 
woman, intellectually, has never been, nor 
is now, under the ban of nature, but of 
statute and custom, history weaves for us 
a network of evidence. 

Founded upen church precept, sus- 
tained by ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ity, and bequeathed to the outlying races 
as a fundamental of moral creed and legal 
jurisprudence, not merely a physical, but 
a mental and moral inferiority as well 
has for long ages stigmatized the mother 
of the human race. A distorted idea of 
God as a merciless, masculine tyrant, has 
marred the scheme of nature by invest- 
ing man, his after-type, with the crown of 
authority, woman, with the badge of ser- 
vility. The repudiated feminine principle 
in the Godhead has wrought untold deg- 
radation to women, and branded with sin 
and infamy a human race. 

This condition, strengthened by the 
conservative tendency of the human mind, 
which tendency is after all nothing more 
than a habit of thought induced by au- 
thoritative teaching. has starved and re- 
pressed by its ages of barren inaction the 
mental cravings of women, until the 
channels of individual effort and indi- 
vidual will seemed most effectually 
dammed, ‘ 

In speaking of the moral influence of 
law, Sheldon Amos says: ‘As soon asa 
law is made and lifted out of the regions 
of controversy, it begins to exercise a 
moral influence, no less intense and wide- 
spreading for being almost imperceptible. 
Though law can never attempt to forbid 
all that is morally wrong, yet that gets to 
be held as morally wrong which the law 
forbids.”’ 

Thus we can see how customs of so- 
ciety have been built up through the in- 
fluence of religious and civil laws, found- 
ed though they be upon a misconception 
both of God and man. These the des- 
potic conditions that so long denied to 
the mothers of the race that freedom 
of thought and action which alone sub- 
serves the highest and holiest purposes 
of being. 

“God thy law; thou, mine,” as an ex- 


“‘Necessity ts the 


Mother of Invention.” 


It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable iioad purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It is a highly concen- 
trated extract prepared by a 
combination, proportion and 
process peculiar to itself and 
giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
unequalled curative power. 
Bs wonderful record ef cures has made 
# America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Rosy Cheeks — “ J have good 
health and rosy cheeks, thanks to Hood's 








Sarsaparilla, RB bellds me op and 
saves doctor bills.’ Mary A. Burka 
East Clair St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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pression of the relationship between man 
wife, inimical though it was to truth and 
justice, was not more an embodiment of 
Milton's individual creed than an actual 
exponent of the spirit of the age in which 
he lived. 

So much, then, for the ban of law and 
custom under which the women of the 
race have struggled—by which they have 
been 80 effectually handicapped in every 
phase of the world’s activity. Do you 
marvel that the women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the history of 
the world are the exceptions? 

Yet, oh, with what travail of soul do 
we relinquish, even now, in this century 
of reason and intelligence, these mori- 
bund tenets on which the race has fed; on 
which society has builded; and whereon 
rests the orthodoxy of our present crea- 
ture comforts, our hope for the eternal fu- 
ture! Truly, this is the faith unto which 
we were born— woman's inferiority and 
subordination to man—and the creed has 
overshadowed us even unto the dawning 
of the twentieth century. 

But after all the medal has its obverse, 
luminous with revelations of the future. 
The inclusive ethical principle that is 
germinating to-day puts to blush the 
fanaticism that scarcely more than two 
score years ago made even the question 
of woman’s humanity a debatable one. 
What would she of intellectuality, whose 
inferior state, as embodied in Luther's 
maxim,—‘*No gown or garment worse be- 
comes a woman than that she will be 
wise,’’ — fitted her solely for the menial 
offices of the subordinate and slave? 

The church had for ages refused her 
recognition—to a great extent withholds 
it still,—declared her possessed of no in- 
dividual rights, defining such meagre 
privileges as she may have had, the 
“gifts” of her lord and master; deter. 
mined her normal condition as one of 
ignorance and impurity, maintaining that 
education was a prerogative of man alone; 
interpreted moral and ecclesiastical teach- 
ings always to her detriment; outlined 
her ‘‘sphere,” by her obedience to mas- 
culine supremacy and submission to 
man’s will; crushed and degraded her, 
questioning even her kinship with the 
race of humanity, her possession of a soul, 
—until woman herself had weil-nigh lost 
in continued darkness and repression her 
inner consciousness of personal right and 
liberty, co-existent with individual crea- 
tion. Can we wonder that this barbaric 
conception of woman’s position, her stig- 
matism as a “curse’’? whereon it was 
legitimate to heap the world’s contumely 
and reproach, should bave resulted in a 
mental atrophy, a stifling of intellectual 
possibilities, that scarcely yet have had 
their just and adequate stimulus to full 
development? Thousands of women there 
are to-day who, by reason of this accu- 
mulated heritage of passive, unquestioned 
submission to civil and religious author- 
ity, will never awake from the deep sleep 
that has fallen upon them; even as there 
are countless masculine minds who still 
interpret governments and religions in 
masculine tongue, 

Doubtless it has occurred to many of 
the thoughtful that humanity itself will 
eventually solve this stupendous racial 
and sociological question that women 
have dared to raise—this question of the 
equality of the sexes. Aye, humanity 
must settle it; but there will be no com- 
promise—it must be settled by a natural, 
an absolute equation, ‘ 

It has not been 80 many years since 
women, seeking admission to the Univer- 
sity at Oxford, were denounced as mak- 
ing an effort to defeat Divine Providence 
and Holy Scripture—-to unsex themselves, 
To-day there are but few university doors 
closed upon them—but mark the mental 
reservation; the note of foreboding that 
mars the beauty of man’s growing 
graciousness, Education means emanci- 
pation; it means that women are becom- 
ing a formidable factor in intellectual, 
industrial, and economic conditions, by 
reason of this mental growth, and herein 
are the tokens of apprehension and 
unrest. The world’s work is held out to 
them, but again a note of alarm is sound- 
ed from the watch tower—they are dis. 
placing man, the legitimate wage-earner; 
they are complicating economic problems 
by receiving less hire for their labor,— 
since they must live,—they are threaten- 
ing the stability of social institutions, the 
family andthe home. Again are they forg- 
ing fetters for themselves, and from ‘‘subor- 
dinates and inferiors,’’ they are become, 
by the cruel exactions of physical need, 
“man's enemy and rival.”” How we hug 
these soulless creeds to our bosoms! 
What a cloak we make of conservatism 
and religion! 

But this question of labor and monop- 
oly, these industrial revolutions, politi- 
cal, social, all these are but the courier- 
avant of a greater revolution than the 
world yet has known. It requires no 
prophetic mind to see that mind is gain- 
ing ascendency over things of baser 
mould; that with our enlarged concep- 
tions of the dignity and strength of the 
human intelligence, we are equalizing 
surely, as sexes, we are blending forces 
in the battles to be fought; we will yet 
share the glories of victory. 

What is the basic principle of this 
revolution that each succeeding day fore- 
Shadows with increased intensity? The 
recognition of women, not merely as 
“daughters of men,’’ but as created and 
equal intelligences in the harmony of 
nature. It has been a painful, a tedious 
journey; every step has been tracked with 
blood; but withal it has been a passage 
cheered with the consciousness of right, 
sustained by that faith that sees in truth 
the ultimatum of the soul’s best desires. 

Many of the harsh and tyrannical con- 
ditions that governed the lives of women 
have been obliterated—vastly many; but 
the spirit of the law by which they are 
bound is not yet thoroughly subdued. 

The battles that have been fought since 
1797, when Charles Fox said, “It has 








never been suggested, in all the themies 
and projects of the most absurd specula- 
tion, that it would be advisable to extend 
the elective franchise to the female sex,” 
—the battles waged and won since then 
have been stupendous. Then, her hu- 
manity was questioned; now, her spiritual 
and moral force is the cornerstone of 
civilization. Then, individualism, and 
masculine individualism, was a science; 
to-day, socialism is a religion. This is 
the true significance of the Peace Con- 
gresses; of the triumphs of arbitration; of 
the demand for an equitable division of 
labor; for a practical apotheosis of an 
ideal Republic, where government shall 
be “of, for, and by the people.” 

No menace so great to home and society 
to-day as the trust; as those governmental 
policies that cannot subserve the best 
interests of the masses; as a discrimina- 
tive legislative power. Is our present 
recognized citizenship sufficient to cope 
with these evils? Woman's attitude 
toward these measures cannot be called 
in question: then does not the very con- 
servation of our republican form of 
government demand her services as a 
citizen, a voter? 

Woman's intellectual growth, sum- 
marily, is absolutely commensurate with 
her freedom, With enlarged opportunity 
has her mental development kept pace, 
until, freed from a limited perception of 
egoistic good, she has brought human, 
racial qualities into the larger sweep of 
humanity, and humanity has been revivi- 
tied. 

“Not woman, but the condition of 
woman, bas always been a doorway of 
evil.”’ 

The rudimentary tenets being destroy- 
ed by a process at once involuntary aud 
forceful, the stress of necessity and 
education,—our human motherhood is 
not creating anew, but is setting free. 
Nor is this change a thing of prophecy. 
In general terms it has already come. 
Neither is it a thing to plead for; the 
potential spirit of social evolution, of 
racial advancement, is urging it on. We 
may frustrate, but never permanently 
abort it. 

There are mighty forces striving within 
our souls—a latent strength is astir that 
is lifting us out of our passive sleep and 
drawing us nearer to the heart of human- 
ity. And yet from the heart of humanity 
are we barred. Defenceless, still are we 
subject to restrictions, bonds as illogical 
in theory as unjust in practice. Helpless, 
we may formulate as we will, but demon- 
strate we may not. The query persists in 
thrusting itself upon my mind, Why 
should I be amenable to a law that does 
not accord me recognition? Why, in- 
deed, should I owe loyalty and allegiance 
to a government that stamps my brow 
with the badge of servility and inferior- 
ity? 

Our human interests are identical— 
yours and mine; our paths not far apart; 
we have the same loves, the same hates, 
the same hopes, the same desires; a com- 
mon origin, a common need, a common 
destiny; our moral responsibilities are 
equal, our civil liabilities not less than 
yeurs, our social and industrial exactions 
equally stringent with yours, and yet— 
oh crowning shame of the Nineteenth 
Century!—we are denied the garb of 
citizenship. Gentlemen, is this justice? 
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THE JUSTICE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL. 





{Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, who read the 
following paper at the National Suffrage 
Convention, was graduated from Oberlin 
College with honors, and later took the 
degree of A. M. She taught in the High 
School of Washington aa to her mar- 
riage with Robert H. Terrell, a lawyer of 
thatcity. She is president of the National 
Association of Colored Women, president of 
the Bethel Literary and Historical Society, 
and holds various other offices. She served for 
five years on the Washington School Board, 
resigning last spring. Mrs. Terrell is one of 
the most highly educated women of her race. 
She has studied abroad, and is proficient in 
French, German and Italian. | 

To assign reasons in this day and time 
why it is unjust to deprive one-half of the 
human race of rights and privileges freely 
accorded to the other, which is neither 
more deserving nor more capable of exer- 
cising them, seems like a reflection upon 
the intelligence of the audience. 

Asa nation we professed long ago to 
have abandoned the principle that might 
makes right. Before the world we pose 
today as a government whose citizens 
have the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. And yet, in spite of 
these lofty professions and noble senti- 
ments, the present policy of this govern- 
ment is to hold one-half of its citizens in 
legal subjection to the other, without 
being able to assign good and sufficient 
reasons for such a flagrant violation of 
the very principles upon which it was 
founded. 

The founders of this republic called 
heaven and earth to witness that it should 
be a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. And yet the 
elective franchise is withheld from one- 
half of the citizens, many of whom are 
intelligent, cultured, and virtuous, while 
it is unstintingly bestowed upon the other, 
some of whom are illiterate, debauched, 
and vicious, because the word “people,” 
by an unparalleled exhibition of lexico- 
graphical acrobatics has been turned and 
twisted to mean all who were shrewd and 
wise enough to have themselves born boys 
instead of girls, or who took the trouble 
to be born white instead of black. 

Even if it be true that the majority of 





American women are so ignorant of the 
full significance of their political disfran- 
chisement that they are willing to remain 
in subjection, such ignorance and apathy 
could not justly be used as an argument 
in favor of perpetuating a system of in- 
justice, Neither could it by any feat of 
logic or legerdemain of reason be con- 
strued as an argument against granting 
full suffrage to the few women who have 
sufficient intelligence to desire it. 

When one observes how all the most 
honorable and lucrative positions in 
Church and State have been reserved for 
men, accordiag to laws which they them- 
selves have made, so as to debar women; 
how, until quite recently, a married 
woman's property was put under the ex- 
clusive control of her husband; how, in all 
transactions where husband and wife are 
considered one, the law makes the hus- 
‘band that one, man’s boasted chivalry to 
the disfranchised sex is punctured beyond 
repair. If the laws affecting the property 
and political rights of women were read 
during an afternoon tea at any insane 
asylum, there is not one idiot in ten 
thousand who would not immediately ex- 
claim on hearing them, ‘Why, those laws 
must have been made while the women 
were off on a vacation!’ And these un- 
just discriminations against women will 
ever remain, until the source from which 
they spring—the political disfranchise- 
ment of woman—be removed. Without 
the ballot as a means of protection and a 
weapon of self-defence, women can never 
hope to secure the rights which are justly 
theirs, but which are now monopolized by 
men. If the inalienability of human rights 
were a myth, and woman’s mental in- 
feriority as compared with man were an 
established fact, the unjust laws which 
have oppressed them in the past should 
be sufficient proof, not only of the justice, 
but also of the necessity of woman suf- 
frage, unless the nation intends openly to 
repudiate the constitution, which guaran- 
tees the citizens of this country rights 
and privileges of which women are now 
deprived, 

The injustice involved in denying wo- 
man the suffrage is not confined to the 
disfranchised sex alone, but extends to 
the nation as well, in that it is deprived 
of the excellent service woman might 
render, The actual loss sustained by the 
State in rejecting the services of women 
seems all the more heavy and serious, 
when we call to mind the distinguished 
ability which women have shown as rulers. 
What an irreparable injury the country is 
sustaining daily, because it scornfully 
rejects the services of such women as 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, and others of like character and 
culture, How long, think you, would the 
sweat shops be tolerated, which disgrace 
most of our large cities and are so 
many human slaughter houses winked at 
by law; how long would child labor be 
possible in factories and workshops; 
how long would such unsanitary condi- 
tions as prevail in Philadelphia and other 
cities be endured, if women could throttle 
these and other travesties on our civiliza- 
tion by their votes at the polls? 

The argument tbat it is unnatural for 
woman to vote is as old as the rock-ribbed 
and ancient hills. Whatever is unusual is 
called unnatural, the world over. When 
the world takes a step forward in prog 
ress, some old custom falls dead at our 
feet. Nothing could be more unnatural 
than that a good woman should shirk her 
duty to the State, if it were possible for 
her to discharge it. 

It you marvel that so few women work 
vigorously for political enfranchisement, 
let me remind you that woman’s success 
in almost everything depends upon what 
men think of her. Why the majority of 
men Oppose woman suffrage is clear even 
to the dullest understanding. In all great 
reforms it is only the few brave souls who 
have the courage of their convictions and 
who are willing to fight until victory is 
wrested from the very jaws of fate. 
Finally, wherever woman suffrage has 
been tried it has been a glorious success. 
In New Zealand and Australia the bless- 
ings which have flowed from woman suf- 
frage have exceeded the expectations of its 
most sanguine and ardent advocates. In 
four western States of this country the 
good results expected from the political 
emancipation of woman have been more 
than realized. None of the evils pre- 
dicted by our opponents have materialized, 
and the country still stands. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLURADO. 

The following letter by the committee 
of the Equal Suffrage Society, in regard 
to the work of the society during the past 
year, was recently sent out: 

“In June last your executive board 
endorsed an appeal to Governor Thomas, 
praying that he would make the repeal of 
the Cannon prize-fight law one of the 
subjects to be considered at a special ses- 





sion of the Legislature, should one be 
called. 

‘*Your committee wished to recommend 
that this organization adopt as its princi- 
pal purpose an endeavor to secure the 
enactment of laws for the assistance and 
protection of women and children. 

“Your committee further recommend 
that this organization take steps to bring 
to the notice of the women of our State 
the fact that while some of our statutes 
are exceedingly favorable to women, there 
yet exist certain conditions which loudly 
demand correction; for instance: 

“It is possible for the husband or wife 
to mortgage or sell household goods 
without the consent of the other party, 
even though this be done to cover an 
indebtedness to the liquor saloon. 

‘In short, our laws recognize no such 
thing as ‘joint’ or ‘community’ property, 
and the wife in Colorado has no ‘right of 
dower.’ 

“Homestead exemptions in our State 
covers property only to the value of 
$2,000—an amount much smaller than is 
exempt in most other States. 

“Your committee further recommend 
that this organization should bring to the 
notice of the women of the State, also, 
the needs of our ‘State Industrial School 
for Girls,’ which has ever received scant 
courtesy and inadequate appropriations 
from our legislators, in painful contrast 
to the provisions made for a like institu- 
tion for boys, the school for girls being 
at the present time in such straits that its 
dissolution seems inevitable, unless con 
certed action on the part of the women of 
the State can be relied upon. 

‘(Signed) Susan R, Ashley, Sarah 8. 
Platt-Decker, lone T. Hanna, Lucy E. R. 
Scott, Harriette G, R. Wright, committee; 
Martha A, B. Conine, chairman commit- 
tee.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A SUMMER IN ENGLAND. Published for 
the Women’s Rest Tour Association, 
by A. J. Ochs, of Boston. 


We are glad to see that the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association issues this spring 
an up-to-date edition of that valuable 
handbook of travel, ‘‘A Summer in Eng- 
land.’’ Our only quarrel with it regards 
the title, which, although graceful and 
pleasing, leads us to expect a far less 
extensive ground than is actually covered, 
For the compact little volume not only 
serves as guide and friend for Great 
Britain, but contains a most delightful 
dissertation on Continental travel, and a 
Continental bibliography which is beyond 
praise. The chapters on Steamship Lines 
and Custom-House Duties have been 
revised to fit the present year, and the 
entire work is a fascinating see-saw from 
quaint, poetic bits touching trans-Atlantic 
wandering, and the most severely practi- 
cal advice concerning its accomplishment. 
It cunningly fosters your desire for going 
abroad, and then tells you “how to do it’’ 
in the cheapest and most satisfactory 
manner. In their determination to make 
the rough places plain, the editors prime 
their readers, at the start, with that in- 
formation, big and little, which must of 
us have gained by hampering experience. 
It is, in short, a book which no traveller 
can afford to ignore, 





“He plays well that wins.’’ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla wins the victory over disease 
because it possesses genuine curative 
power, 
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To THE Derar.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 








The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, fare vaeny and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy anc 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars fo 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.16 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M. 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.3% 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.0 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenge) 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to all points West are or 

le. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieafiews 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








SHORTHAN ¢ Course 


BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
sLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1890. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE: AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traftic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California. 

Spee through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 





EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid'g.)| YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


| Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 














WOMAN'S BALLOT IN LOUISIANA. 





Miss Kite M. Gordon, president of the 
Women's Sewerage and Diainage League 
of New Orleans, spoke at the National 
Suffrage Convention on Tne Possibilities 
of even aScrap of Suffrage.’ She said: 

As I stand before you to speak of 
Louisiana's scrap of suffrage, I feel | 
must make to it what our Creole friends 


at home call an amende honorable, as to | 


the manner of its reception. Disappoint- 
ment mingled not a little with indigna- 
tion at what we felt was an utterly use 
less concession, offered in the spirit of 
peace offering; and yet the possibilities of 
even that sciap of suffrage account for 
my presence here to-night. In accepting 
this invitation to tell its story, | did so 
not with the hope of having anything 
new to say to the tried and trusted woik- 


ers in this noble cause; but in the hope | 
that the fact that New Orleans, standing | 


as she does as acentre of ultra-conserva 
tism, has a message to send to this Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, and that 
message one of success, might create in 
the great unorganized South a sentiment 
strong enough to arouse the mass of our 
women to a realization of the power of 
their influence, provided that influence be 
armed with the power of the ballot,—an 
influence that will stand for moral re- 
generation which forecasts the future of 
the race, justas the New Orleans woman's 
ballot-backed influence stood for the 
hygienic regeneration which forecasts the 
future commercial prosperity of that city. 

Exactly two years ago there was con- 
vened in New Orleans a State convention 
for the purpose of eliminating from our 
electorate the illiterate vote, and thereby 
securing to the State white supremacy. 
Bailot-box stuffing, voting pine-trees and 
dead men, and all the hundred and one 
devices familiar to the politician, had 
grown odious to the better element, who 
realized only too well the pernicious in- 
fluence of all this malpractice on the 
younger generation, We of the Era Club 
—and by that ‘‘we,” I mean a very few, 
appreciated that, to live up to our avowed 
principles, the time had arrived for action. 
But how to go about it? For (tell it not 
in Gath) we were very green. We knew 
that the press of our city was a unit in 
its opposition to woman suffrage as a 
means of solving the question before the 
people of Louisiana, Therefore, to arouse 
no unnecessary antagonism, we had to 
proceed with the utmost caution and 
secrecy. However, at the correct time 
we presented our constitutional right, the 
right of petition, to the suffrage com- 
mittee, and asked for the educated, tax- 
paying woman the right of full suffrage. 


We asked this as a simple matter of | 


justice. We further asked it in the hope, 
by creating this new class of suffiagans, 
to augment the poll-tax receipts, thereby 
creating a fund for educational purposes, 
which could have in a few years removed 
our State from the unenviably high posi- 
tion she now occupies among the illiter- 
ate sections of the world. We commend- 
ed it then, as we do now, as the only 
honorable solution of white supremacy in 
the South. 

At this hearing we requested that Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt be allowed, on 
behalf of the women of Louisiana, to 
address the assembled Convention. This 
request was immediately granted. Mrs. 
Catt came; and even now I can feel my 
pulses quicken as I recall her inspired 
eloquence as she appealed for the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of woman in 
vovernment. To say that the women of 
l.ouisiana owe her a debt of gratitude 
would seem provincial. 
world over, conscious or unconscious of 
it, owe her a debt of tribute for that 
night’s effort. In the majesty of her 
power she stood before that assem bled 
body of law-makers, and struck the chord 
of conviction into the fibres of every 
being attuned in the slightest degree to 
justice and truth. I say conviction, and I 
say it advisedly. Chaos reigned in the 
Suffrage Committee as to a plan to sub- 
mit to the Convention for approval. 
Finally it was agreed to have an indi- 
vidual expression of opinion in alphabeti- 
cal order. Almost the entire committee 
had spoken in favor of the educated, tax- 
paying woman as a means to aid in secur- 
ing white supremacy, when suddenly a 
voice armed with the two-edged sword of 
sarcasm and ridicule spoke, and the 
politicians stood in line. The majority 


Womankind the | 


| 





! 
| 





| report of the committee contained but 


one clause of interest to us to-night,— 
“the right of all tax-paying women to 
vote in person or by proxy on all ques- 
tions of taxations.’’ We asked for bread, 
and received, not a stone it is true, buta 
crumb; and it is now my privilege to tell 
the benefits of even this crumb of suf- 
frage. 

Before the days of the great net-work 


of railways, New Orleans, by virtue of 





her position near the mouth of one of the 
greatest waterways of the world, whose 
tributaries, like veins to an artery, 
stretched over vast territory of agricul- 
tural wealth, was naturally the distribut- 
ing centre for the cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and grain exports of the South and South. 
west, Fortunes were easily made and 
lavishly expended, and in the mirth- 
loving, social characteristics of the Latin 
temperament, there was created an en- 
vironment little calculated to develop 
qualities which would enable our people 
to hold and improve the advantages 
which Nature had given them. At the 
end of the 19th century, we find an 
American city of 300,000 souls with 
absulutely no sewerage system; an inade 
quate water supply, and what there is of 
that in the hands of a monopoly; a mag- 
nificent drainage system plodding along 
for the want of means, at a rate that 
would have taken twenty years tu accom. 
plish it instead of tive. The return of 
yellow fever, the city’s arch-enemy, afier 
a lapse of eighteen years, created con 
sternation. Senseless quarantines pre 
vailed on all sides; business was paralyzed; 
property values had fallen; commercial} 
rivals to the right and left of us were 
pressing to take advantage of our mis- 
fortune. Something must be done, and 
done quickly. Confidence must be re- 
stored. New Orleans could no longer 
afford to live on the memory of a past. 
We were facing a crisis, and all depended 
on the hygienic regeneration of the 
city. 

By law the city had reached the limit of 
taxation. One of two ways alone re- 
mained, either to grant franchises to 
private corporations, or for the tax-pay- 
ers to vote to tax themselves for the 
necessary improvements. Finally a plan 
was evolved, where, by a combination 
with the drainage funds, these greai 
public necessities—water, sewerage, and 
drainage—could be secured tothe city by 
a tax of two mills on the dollar, covering 
a period of forty-two years. Here, then, 
with our scrap of suffrage just six months 
old, an opportunity had presented itself 
for its use. 

We immediately set to work to find all 
the conditions necessary to carry the 
election to a successful termination. We 
found that one-third of the tax-payers 
must sign a petition calling the election, 
to establish its legality. This meant that 
from nine to ten thousand signatures 
must be secured. Also, to carry it, we 
must have a majority in numbers as well 
as in property values. 

Realizing that a campaign of education 
was on our kands, the Era Club called a 
mass meeting of women, at which our 
best speakers addressed them on the 
necessities of the situation. At its close 
a resolution was offered and carried, 
forming a Woman’s League for Sewerage 
and Drainage. The next day’s press was 
unanimous in commending the public 
spirit of the women, and _ predicted 
through them ultimate victory. The first 
work of the League was to secure a 
correct list of the women tax payers, the 
number of whom had been variously 
estimated from 1,500 to 7,000. Actual 
count proved that more than 10,000 
women’s names appeared on the roll, 
Leaving a large margin of these for 
possible duplicates, foreign residents and 
changes by death, a conservative estimate 
gave at least 10,000 women as eligible to 
Few can realize the magnitude of 
this undertaking, for the names were 
secured simply as property owners of 
such a piece of property in such and such 
boundaries, and we fairly thought our 
pons asinorum had been reached when 
we tried to secure addresses for these 


vote. 


10,000 names. Directories are essen 
tially of the masculine gender. Occa- 
sionally widows are allowed in, pos 


sibly for the reason of their having once 
belonged toa man. But we pursued the 
following plan: if we were looking for a 
Mary Brown, owning a piece of property 
in such a square, and if there was a Tom 
Brown or a John Brown living on that 





equare, we settled Mary at that number, 
and nine times out of ten we were right; 
and I dare say our lists were about as 
correct as some of those carefully com- 
piled statistics we read about. When 
this preliminary work was finished, and 
the names were put into the various 
wards indicated by residence, we secured, 
where possible, a chairman in each ward. 
These in turn secured lieutenants in the 
various precincts of the ward. These 
lieutenants reported any difficulty which 
might arise to their chairman, who, in 
turn, reported to the executive officer. 
Errors were corrected immediately, sug- 
gestions of improvement acted upon, and 
this great undertaking was accomplished 
without so much as a suspicion of fric 
tion, 

In prosecuting the education of this 
campaign, we decided that the best re- 
sults would be secured through parlor 
meetings, and I believe nuw it was the 
only way with our limited means that the 
work could have been accomplisbed, for it 
broke down barriers that in no other way 
could have been removed, and opened a 
free and friendly discussion that was 
simply marvellous, The chairman would 
issue invitations of a meeting to about 
twenty or twenty-five tax-payers in dif- 
ferent parts of the ward. Some one calcu- 
lated to describe the situation would be 
present. ‘Thesemeetingsinvariably secured 
volunteers to canvass districts and spread 
the knowledge they had acquired, Other 
parlors would be secured, and gradually, 
from what seemed a mass of hopeless 
indifference, we kindled a glimmer of 
hope, which grew strong and steady 
enough to stamp the women’s work with 
victory. 

I hope this rough outline will convey to 
you some idea of the magnitude of the 
field we had to work in. All classes of 
society were ours as an audience. To- 
day we spoke in the homes of wealth, sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries and refine- 
ments of life; to-morrow in the homes of 
the poor, whose title to ownership repre- 
sented years of privation to secure and 
daily sacrifices to retain, Between these 
two were the homes of the great middle 
class, that class which, holding as it does 
the balance of power between the two 
great extremes of life, poverty and wealth, 
acts as a helmsman and steers us safely 
between the Scylla of anarchy on the one 
hand and the Charybdis of plutocracy on 
the other. Into all these different condi- 
tions we came with a message of suffrage, 
and improved our opportunity to ineul- 
cate those principles for which the lead- 
ers in this movement bave suffered in- 
sult, scorn, and abuse, but for which you 
and I have simply to stand to-day and 
command respect. 

Then, that proxy vote, that abomina- 
tion of abominations. Had it emanated 
by design from the Organization Com- 
mittee of this National Association, they 
could not have secured for their Louisi- 
ana friends a finer variety of ammunition. 
Louisiana, as many of you doubtless 
know, employs the Napoleonic code, 
Under this code women are classed with 
the idiots, insane, criminals, and minors, 
and are therefure not eligible to act as 
witnesses to any legal testament. Women 
tax-payers were allowed to vote in person 
or by proxy. These prozies wer: very 
impressive inform. They started: ‘Know 
all men by these prese 8, that I, the 
undersigned, a woman payer of New 
Orleans, do hereby nam. ate. These re- 
quired to be duly attested It naturally 
became our duty to warn all tax payers, in 
the event of their using these proxies, to 
see that they were properly witnessed, 
that is, that two men acted as witnesses. 
It did not make a particle of difference 
whether they could read or write, or 
whether they were due in any one of the 
charming classifications in which we 
women are placed. So long as they were 
not interdicted, their mark was better in 
the sight of the law than the best spen- 
cerian of any intelligent, cultured woman. 
My friends, no woman, un'ess possessed of 
a cuttle-fish circulation, can realize this 
classification without wiithing under the 
injustice of it. As we touched further 
upon those moral cancers on our social 
codes, we sowed the seeds of a divine dis- 
content which will reap a harvest of good 
results sooner than many of the most op- 
timistic of us may dare to hope for. In 
short, this scrap of suffrage has been a 
veritabie kindergarten for suffrage. Just 
as Froebel’s methods cultivate insensibly, 
by little songs and colored geometrical 
figures, a sense of sound, form, and color, 
which bastens and develops those recep- 
tive qualities of the mind, so this scrap of 
suffrage has insensibly, through the con- 
tagion of thought, awakened our Louisi- 
ana women toa sense of their responsi- 
bility in preserving and creating those 
ideals of government which will secure in 
the broadest sense of the term the liberty 
of man, woman, and child. 

Through this scrap of suffrage, the first 
steps have been taken towards municipal 
ownership of public works, and through 
the women’s vote these funds will be ad- 
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OAKHURST: 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


601 Tremont Building, Boston. 

















ministered through a board appointed by 
the mayor and ratified by the council, in- 
stead of through the irregular channels of 
a regular election. Last but not least, the 
press of our cily, that great moulder of 
public opinion, which had stood so un- 
qualifiedly against woman suffrage a 
year previous, to-day stands committed in 
a greater or less degree tu the advantages 
of woman suffrage. 

In the great municipal campaign just 
ended in the eventful year of 1899, we 
witnessed women on the platforms and 
among the spectators in equal uumbers 
with the men, eager listeners to the 
streams of oratory that were shaping pub- 
lic opinion, to crystallize later into a gov 
erpment which would rule our destinies 
for the next four years. Through this bit 
of suffrage we knew for a fact that at 
least one-half of the revenues of this 
municipal goveinment were secured 
through the taxation of women’s property. 
In acountry whose cardinal principle is 
“no taxation without representation,”’ 
and in a State whose seal is justice main- 
taining an even balance, we find this class 
of educated suffragans cast aside to make 
place for a class whose only requisite is 
sex, and, and who, under an educational 
qualification, require a rooster or a man 
on horseback to recognize their ticket. 
Sooner or later there will have to be 
brought to government that trinity of wor- 
ship so beautifully expressed by Theodore 
Parker: “To think the truth is the wor- 
ship of the head; to do work of usefulness, 
the worship of the will; to feel love and 
trust in man, the glad worship of the 
heart.’’ Let our men who hold the power 
but learn to think the truth, and, to this 
worship of the head, bring the worship of 
the will and heart, and our national cry 
for statesmen will be answered; the poli- 
tician will yield to the 


“Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sin- 


In action faithful, and in bonor clear, 
Who broke no promise, served no private 
I 

Who gained notitle, and who lost no friend.” 

Under these conditions, in a govern- 
ment by the people, woman must have a 
place. 

=e 

Gentlewomen in Cuba are putting forth 
heroic efforts to support themselves by 
making for the soldiers duck trousers at 
seven cents a pair, and underclothing at 
40 cents a dozen. Under the direction of 
some American women a society has been 
formed among the Cubans for the relief of 
these women. As a result of a recent 
canvass, the names of two thousand wom- 
en were obtained, all of whom are in need 
of aid. Others besides these, quite as 
needy, would not admit their poverty. 
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TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

East Boston.—The League beld an 
interesting meeting at the house of Mrs. 
E. M. McPherson, 171 Trenton Street, 
Monday evening, Jan 29. After reading 
the Monthly Letter, with its helpful sug- 
gestions, some plans of action for the 
coming months were made. ‘The presence 
of Dr, Fisk, the former pastor of the 
Unitarian church, who has just returned 
from a few years’ residence in Dakota, 
added greatly to the interest of the occa- 
sion. He gave some valuable information 
as to conditions there, and referred to 
the enterprise and labors of a_ noble 
woman who is called the ‘‘Mary Liver- 
more of the Northwest.” With regard to 
the increase of man suffrage societies in 
Illinois, and other parts of the West, he 
characterizes all such organized opposi- 
tion as ove of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. 


Brook_inE —The winter meeting of 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
was held at the house of Mrs. Alfred Win- 
sor on Walnut Street, Wednesday, Feb. 
14. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead spoke earn- 
estly and eloquently on ‘‘Women and 
Patriotism,” advocating woman’s equal 
right with man to a voice in the govern- 
ment, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The undiminished 
demand for seats for the Castle Square 
Theatre performances of “The Bells of 
Haslemere” has again led the management 
of this popular playhouse to continue this 
play another week, the fourth of its moat 
successful run. It should be remembered 
that the evening performances begin at 
7.45 sharp. At the Monday matinee the 
usual distribution of boxes of choice 
chocolate bon-bons will be made. A 
dramatic version of Conan Doyle’s ‘The 
Firm of Girdlestone,” is in preparation to 
follow. 








TO BE PREPARED 
For war is the surest way for this nation 
to maintain peace. That isthe opinion of 
the wisest statesmen. It is equally true 
that to be prepared for spring is the best 
way to avoid the peculiar dangers of the 
season. This is a lesson multitudes are 
learning, and at this time, when the blood 
is sure to be loaded with impurities and 
to be weak and sluggish, the millions 
begin to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
purifies, enriches, and vitalizes the blood, 
expels all disease germs, creates a good 
appetite, gives strength and energy and 
puts the whole system in a healthy condi- 
tion, preventing pneumonia, fevers, and 
other dangerous diseases which are liable 
to attack a weakened system. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. 
19, 330P. M. Work Committee 
Catharine H. Stone. Subject, “The 
Hemenway for the Public Schools.” 
até P.M. 





Monday, Feb. 
Speaker, Miss 
ork of Mrs. 

Club Tea 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


Boston, Mass. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily-in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1877. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 207 Congress St. 
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